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Our Body-politic on the Dissecting Table 
A Study in Civics 


By Wriyturop D. Suetpon, Purmaperpnt, Pa. 


mucus OY ERNMENT and the people over whom it rules 
have a marked reciprocal influence. A compara- 
G tive study of the extent to which each affects and 
moulds the other would show that government 
HiME EeVeTYWhere, whatever its form, is substantially 
what it is in quality and efficiency, because the 
people who live under it are what they are in in- 
telligence and, above all, in character, a fact whose 
practical significance is often overlooked. It is most obviously 
and absolutely true of a government like our own. Of the people 
and by the people, government with us mirrors with faithful pre- 
cision the character and spirit of the masses whom it represents. 
In city, state and the nation at large it is no better and no worse 
than those who constitute our Body-politic. 

From this point-of-view it is quite worth while to dissect 
our Body-politic into the types of citizen that compose it. Such 
analysis will explain why government in our municipalities has 
been so unsatisfactory and inefficient, our “most conspicuous 
failure,” as Mr. Bryce calls it; why official station is so often 
used as an opportunity for personal enrichment; and why the 
dredge of investigation every now and then brings to the surface 
so much corruption, as to justify the belief that far more lies 
hidden and unrevealed. This dissection will expose the weak 
spots in our Body-politic, the fundamental defects, which it is 
the function of civic training to remedy. It will also bring out 
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in strong relief the ethical principles, upon which training for 
good citizenship must lay special stress, if corrupt practices are 
to be banished from politics and administration, and government 
is to be conducted with a single eye to the public welfare; if, in 
a word, the ideal standard of community and national life is ever 
to be reached, or even approached. 

First among our types of citizen and far more numerous than 
any other is the narrow, purblind partisan, with certain well de- 
fined characteristics. He is a stickler for party regularity. It 
is his proud boast that he has never scratched the ticket. To do 
so would be, in his opinion, almost sacrilegious. It is enough 
for him, that the nominee and the platform bear the party label. 
His theory is that the political organization to which he belongs 
is always right, that upon its continuance in, or accession to, 
power depend the prosperity of the country and the preservation 
of its institutions in their integrity. In his view the members of 
the opposite party are unpatriotic and demagogic, and advocate 
policies that would work widespread disaster. He flatters him- 
self that his own party holds a monopoly of the administrative 
ability of the nation. He makes a fetish of party and so far 
loses in it his own identity, as practically to have ceased to think 
for himself on public questions. He never studies thoroughly 
even the arguments put forward by his own party, much less those 
urged by its opponents. For it never occurs to his mind, that 
there are two sides to almost every question of public policy and 
that neither party may be altogether right in its contentions. 
If, perchance, in some sudden wave of reform he is swept from 
his party moorings, it is only for the moment. He is soon back 
again in the traces, more firmly resolved than ever not to allow 
this temporary aberration to overtake him again. The party 
boss holds a permanent mortgage upon him, and even in a political 
earthquake that upturns the very foundations, can usually count 
upon his loyal support. In his estimation the merit system of 
civil service reform is an arrant humbug; and a cardinal point of 
his creed as a party man is the doctrine, that to the victor belong 
the spoils of official patronage, to be used as he sees fit. Our 
problems of political and social reform have been made far more 
difficult by the bigotry of this partisan type of citizen, by his 
narrowness of outlook and subservience to leaders with low, sel- 
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fish ideals. His habit of looking at questions of municipal ad- 
ministration through the distorting lense of national politics is 
mainly responsible for the misgovernment, that has afflicted so 
many of our large cities. But with all his faults he has one vir- 
tue at least, that is worthy of imitation by all types of citizen,— 
he always votes. 

At the opposite pole from the intense partisan is the equally 
intense independent. The followers of simon-pure, unadulterated 
independency in politics are comparatively few. It is natural 
for most intelligent men to ally themselves with that party which 
most nearly represents their views of public policy. But the un- 
compromising independent is inclined to flock by himself, some- 
times, unconsciously perhaps, priding himself upon the fact that 
he is alone. He is so constituted that he finds it very difficult 
(perhaps impossible for him at least) to work in the traces of 
party organization. He sets before himself a lofty ideal of prin- 
ciple and action which ought to be the universal ideal and may 
some day be realized; and so absorbed is he in this ideal that he 
cannot for the time being subordinate his efforts to the possibili- 
ties of the moment and content himself for the present with an 
approximation to what he conceives to be the true policy. He 
does not realize that in a democracy it is not often possible to 
line up the people at once to the ideal standard of political action. 
He seldom attains to official station; in fact, has no ambition for 
office, but acts as a free lance, hovering on the flanks of the regu- 
lar parties and anon charging down upon them with the élan of a 
medieval knight-errant. 

There is very much to respect and admire in the sincere, high- 
minded independent. He may be at times impatient of the slow 
movement of slower minds and somewhat unpractical; but as a 
critic of public men and measures, even though in his zeal some- 
times misjudging them, and as an apostle of the ideal in politics 
and government, he fulfills a highly important function in a 
democracy or republic. He is not to be sneered at as a “political 
Pharisee”, nor summarily dismissed as a “doctrinaire” or a 
“visionary”, who dreams dreams and sees visions of a political 
millennium, that to the narrow view of the so-called practical 
politician appears impossible of realization. However much the 
party politician may wish to be well rid of this thorn in the flesh, 
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a democracy cannot dispense with his services. As the strenuous 
voice of one crying in a wilderness of low ideals, chicanery and 
corruption in politics, the forerunner of better things and a nobler 
time, he makes a very real and substantial contribution to po- 
litical progress; and no one who appraises his influence at its 
true worth, would have him essentially different from what he is. 

Between these two extremes—the blind partizan on the one 
hand and on the other the uncompromising independent—is the 
moderate partizan with an admixture of independency. Adopt- 
ing the virtues and avoiding the faults of each, he steers a middle 
course. He heartily believes in party as a means to good govern- 
ment, but not as an end in itself. So long as his party nominates 
worthy candidates and champions policies that commend them- 
selves to his thoughtful judgment as making for the general 
good, he is its enthusiastic supporter; and when in his opinion 
it goes wrong, he seeks to put it right by working within its 
ranks. But if this prove impracticable, he does not hesitate to 
break away from his political associations, even at considerable 
personal cost, and support a movement from the outside or even 
the nominees of the opposing party, that he may rebuke his own 
and recall it from its wanderings. In non-essentials he readily 
defers to the consensus of his party. But when a question of 
high principle is involved, he delegates to no man or set of men 
the right to do his thinking for him. 

Accordingly he is not persona grata to the party machine, 
which finds that he cannot be whipped into line, to vote for un- 
worthy schemes, policies or candidates. Community, state and 
nation owe much to the patriotic citizenship of such men. Many 
a time in our history the men whose party lovalty has been tem- 
pered by a wholesome, self-respecting, intelligent independence 
of party dictation, have been the saving element in our political 
life. They have compelled better nominations or prevented the 
election to office of unfit men. At critical moments they have 
rescued the nation from policies dangerous to its prosperity or 
that imperilled its higher interests. Wherever in city or state 
such citizens have been too few to be regarded by party managers, 
blind, unreasoning partizanship has borne its legitimate fruits 
in corruption, bribery, malfeasance in office, the sacrifice of pub- 
lie interests to private greed, and a general low tone of political 
morals. 
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The three types of citizen thus far described have one char- 
acteristic in common; each in his own way takes an active inter- 
est in public affairs. In contrast with them is the indifferent 
citizen, with little or no public spirit or civic pride. He will not 
take the trouble to register, attend the primaries or go to the 
polls. Pre-occupied with his own business or pleasure, he ignores 
his responsibilities as a citizen and is quite content to leave to 
others the tasks of government. In this group are included not 
a few men of inherited wealth, who do not appreciate the oppor- 
tunity that fortune and leisure give for service to the community, 
but devote themselves to their own personal ease and selfish in- 
terests. It is one of the grave anomalies of popular government, 
that there are so many citizens insensible to their duties as such 
and in whom the civic conscience is benumbed and inert. Even 
in communities or states where the civie spirit is at its best, at 
least twenty per cent. of registered voters do not vote; and if we 
include those qualified to register, but who do not, there are 
at least thirty per cent. who from indifference fail to use the 
ballot. 

Closely akin to this class are those citizens who hold themselves 
aloof from participation in politics, not because they feel no 
theoretical interest in political questions, but because in their 
disgust at the scheming, trickery and defamation, the unseemly, 
often scandalous, struggle for office, the corruption and the sel- 
fish unscrupulous ambition, so prevalent in political life, they are 
unwilling to come in contact with such distasteful ‘conditions. 
Their sense of public duty is not strong enough to overcome this 
repugnance. Hence they stand apart in fastidious isolation, 
when if they would but take their places upon the firing line and 
plunge into the fray, they might do much to elevate political life 
and make it purer and sweeter, and thus more attractive to them- 
selves and to others. 

Another type is the lawless citizen, in whom the law-abiding 
spirit is weak or even altogether wanting. Never has there been 
so much lawlessness of various kinds, or in forms so portentous, 
as in the last ten or twenty years. So familiar are they that it 
is hardly necessary to mention such spectacular examples as the 
anarchist, the homicide, the lyncher, the executor of private ven- 
geance, the night-riding bands of raiders that have infested some 
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of our states, strikers who resort to various forms of violence, 
dynamiters, race-rioters, gangs of thieves, and other transgressors 
of the fundamental laws of social order. 

But there is a subtle, insidious lawlessness, widely prevalent 
and the more dangerous and difficult to reach, because it hedges 
itself about with all the concealments and subterfuges which the 
keenest wits can devise. Eminently respectable as the world 
goes, there are many citizens who do not scruple to evade and 
circumvent the laws when these interfere with their private 
schemes; and they find not a few members of that profession 
which is the special guardian of law and justice, ready for a 
liberal fee to show them how to break the law safely. Examples of 
this kind of lawless citizen range from the unlawful practices of 
great corporations and “high finance,” down to ordinary law- 
breakers who disregard the statutes regulating the sale of liquor 
and tobacco. 

Pursuing further this analysis of our Body-politic, we come 
to the ignorant, illiterate type. By the census of 1910 nearly 
eight per cent. of our population, ten years old or over, could not 
even read and write. The flood of immigration brings to our 
shores a varied assortment of foreigners, most of whom know 
little or nothing of the spirit or genius of our institutions and 
with no fitness by previous education or experience to become 
citizens,—in fact, positively unfitted by the conditions under 
which they have been living generation after generation in their 
home lands. In due course, after a too brief probation at the 
longest—in almost one-half of the states an alien who has merely 
declared his intention to become a citizen is permitted to vote, 
and in several he may vote six months after landing—they are 
admitted to the rights of citizenship, most of them with no ade- 
quate appreciation of its duties and privileges. Besides, among 
our native. population there are very many—including at least 
half of the negro race and a considerable percentage of whites— 
too ignorant to have any part in government and unable, most 
of them, even to read or fill out their ballots, much less to un- 
derstand the meaning of the ballot, or to think intelligently 
upon the issues it is intended to determine. With the best of 
motives our national government enfranchised the former slaves 
at the close of the Civil War, but it has since done nothing to 
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fit them for intelligent, worthy citizenship; while the South, 
long impoverished by the war, has been unable to meet fully 
the urgent needs of the situation. 

Another type is the mercenary citizen, who shapes his course 
in politics, so as to get out of it all he can for his own personal ad- 
vantage or pecuniary profit, regardless of the public good. Poli- 
tics does not interest him except as the means by which he may 
live on the people, by the people, and for himself. Men of this 
type resort to questionable practices, even to bribery, in order 
to carry their mercenary schemes through legislatures and city 
councils, or to defeat measures that are in the public, as opposed 
to private interest. They secure valuable public franchises 
without rendering any adequate return to the community, con- 
tribute large sums to campaign funds, in order to obtain special 
favors from those elected to office, or pay officials and employees of 
government for “protection” from interference in their unlawful 
operations. 

To the mercenary type belong those citizens who place so 
slight a value upon the ballot, that they sell their votes to the 
highest bidder for money or some other consideration. Even 
candidates and party officials have been known to lend themselves 
to, or wink at, this profanation of citizenship. Investigations 
have shown that there is a large purchasable vote, sufficient often- 
times to determine the result of an election. Were it possible to 
take a census of such voters—‘“floaters,” as they are significantly 
called—in our large cities, small towns and even country dis- 
tricts, it would prove an amazing revelation. Witness the scan- 
dalous exposures that have appeared from time to time of the 
traffic in votes, wholesale as well as retail, in various communi- 
ties and states! Is there any reason to believe that these are 
sinners above all others ? 

It may appear somewhat harsh to include in the mercenary 
type of citizen those who theoretically sympathize with reform 
and in a general way wish it well, but refuse to identify them- 
selves with reform movements for fear that such action may in- 
jure them personally, or be detrimental to the business interests 
of the community. “Reform? Yes! There are many gross 
abuses that ought to be reformed,” such a one admits; “but I 
cannot afford to espouse the cause, lest possibly my business 
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should suffer.” Many a movement for reform has been greatly 
weakened, or has proved abortive, because such citizens have 
not rallied to its support, their ardor chilled, their better im- 
pulses blighted by a touch of the mercenary spirit. Men promi- 
nent in business not only have refused to co-operate with re- 
formers in their efforts to purge city government of corruption 
and bring grafters and law-breakers to justice, but have de- 
nounced the champions of reform as giving their city an unsavory 
reputation, unsettling business and interfering with prosperity ; 
as if, forsooth, anything could be more disturbing to business, 
than to permit such corruption to continue and the guilty to 
escape punishment. 

Near of kin to this venal type, whose citizenship is branded with 
the dollar mark, are the political boss and his henchmen, who 
scruple at nothing, in order to control elections—padding regis- 
tration lists, forging tax receipts, stuffing ballot boxes, buying 
votes, intimidating voters, colonizing, .repeating, voting on the 
names of dead men, falsifying the returns, supplying fraudulent 
naturalization papers, committing perjury, preventing investi- 
gation, or manipulating juries so that they will not convict vio- 
lators of the election laws. They levy tribute upon the haunts 
of vice and for their own enrichment play upon the fears or 
upon the selfishness of public service and other corporations. 
While the latter not unfrequently enter into alliance with them 
in order to secure franchises, contracts or governmental favors, or 
to prevent interference with their schemes to exploit the com- 
munity. These traitors to popular government are comparatively 
few, but enough by their individual and combined activities, 
backed by the power of money, to be a grave menace to its suc- 
cess. 

This analysis of our Body-politic reveals the elements of weak- 
ness which lower so greatly the efficiency of our democracy. Of 
all these types of citizen only two—the independent and the mod- 
erate partizan with a leaven of non-conformity—measure well 
up to the full stature of good citizenship. The rest in varying 
degrees—some of them altogether—fall short of being the kind of 
citizen demanded under popular government. 

With all its faults a government that derives its powers from 
the initiative and consent of the governed, is the best ever de- 
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vised, because it contains in itself the potency of almost unlimited 
individual and social progress. But its splendid possibilities will 
never be fully realized so long as blind partizanship, indifference, 
the lawless spirit, venality and corruption characterize so many 
in their civic relations. 

Training for good citizenship must strike directly at these 
evils. The blind partizan must have his eyes opened, his vision 
clarified, his horizon extended beyond the confines of mere party. 
He must be trained to think for himself, to study public questions 
from all sides, and to temper his devotion to party with a healthy, 
thoughtful independence. 

Mr. Gladstone once said in substance, in defense of government 
by the people, that they may often blunder and stumble on the 
way; but in the long run they will reach right decisions on 
questions of public policy. This is a comforting reflection, borne 
out, on the whole, by our own history as a nation. We have made 
mistakes that have brought serious evils in their train. But the 
sober second thought of the people, taught often by bitter experi- 
ence, has rescued the nation, when on the brink of grave disaster. 
Why not, then, train our people to take a sober first thought 
and thus save themselves from making the blunders and mis- 
takes which are potential for grievous mischief? Like every 
other form of civil polity, a democracy has its own peculiar 
dangers and evil tendencies, due to its very nature. To escape 
them, it must be schooled to be on its guard against itself. 

The genius of our institutions demands that every citizen bear 
his part in shaping the affairs and policies of government by 
means of his influence and vote. In a republic there is no place 
for the silent, sleeping partner. He must be awakened to a per- 
sonal pride in his citizenship, an appreciation of its privileges, 
to an interest in public affairs and a sense of civic responsibility. 

Respect for law and for constituted authority is fundamental to 
good citizenship. No persen is fit to share in governing others, 
unless he has first learned to govern himself and conform to the 
laws under which he lives. The strict enforcement of law may 
induce a certain formal, outward obedience; but civic training 
must go deeper than this and cultivate self-control and the law- 
abiding disposition, submission to lawful authority as a principle 
of character, not as a matter of external compulsion. 
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Hitherto we have relied too confidently upon the general dif- 
fusion of knowledge to make good citizens. In and by itself the 
possession of knowledge offers no guarantee of good citizenship. 
Herbert Spencer, when in this country many years ago, was 
asked whether the universal education, of which we boast so much, 
would not fit men for free institutions. ‘“No!” he replied. “It 
is essentially a question of character, only in a secondary degree 
a question of knowledge. The idea that mere education, mere 
knowledge, is a panacea for political evils is a universal delu- 
sion.” 

Our experience as a nation has abundantly confirmed the truth 
of his words. The cultivation of the general intelligence counts 
for little if we stop there. Nor is it enough, valuable as this is 
as a help to civic efficiency, to indoctrinate our youth in those 
subjects commonly included in what is called “Civics’”—in the 
machinery of government in city, state and nation, and in the 
duties and functions of its various departments and officials. 
Some of our most unprincipled politicians have been past-mas- 
ters in this kind of knowledge, which they have used as a facile 
tool of their trade, to compass their own personal ends. 

As one of our most thoughtful educators and publicists has 
said: “Political education, properly speaking, is not the study 
of facts about civil government. A man may have ample knowl- 
edge with regard to the workings of our social and political ma- 
chinery, but be absolutely wanting in all that makes the good 
citizen. Knowledge of political fact, of the mechanism of the po- 
litical world in which he lives is of great value to the person who 
is well-grounded in political ideals. The all important thing is 
the development of certain essential qualities of character and 
habits of action.” 

Civic training must, therefore, go to the root of the whole 
matter and mould the moral principles and motives of the indi- 
vidual citizen. Otherwise his knowledge, however adequate, is 
likely to be perverted to base uses, to the detriment of the Com- 
monwealth. In the last analysis the radical defect of our Body- 
politic is right here in the wide-spread lack of conscience—of 
moral principle—in the attitude of the citizen toward the com- 
munity and the state. In the case of multitudes the sense of 
civic responsibility is sluggish or altogether wanting. This is at 
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the bottom of the indifference of so many to the duties of citizen- 
ship. This is why so many consult their own ease and pleasure 
and selfish interests, to the neglect of their obligations to so- 
ciety and the state. This explains the blind partizanship of the 
multitude. This lies at the root of the disregard of law, which 
has become a chronic disease of our Body-politic. Because the 
civic conscience is dormant, public office is so often misused for 
private profit, elections are tampered with and the elective fran- 
chise perverted to sinister ends, votes are bought and sold, and 
purely mercenary motives warp the political action of so many 
and govern their financial dealings with municipality and state. 
Here in this insensibility of the civic conscience is the secret 
of the unconcern, the easy-going good nature, with which so many 
regard these exemplars of vicious, corrupt citizenship, instead of 
visiting upon them the stern reprobation which they deserve 
from all decent citizens. 

The ideal community or Commonwealth implies and presup- 
poses a Body-politic composed of intelligent, thoughtful and con- 
scientious citizens, each in his own sphere ready to serve the good 
of the community as opportunity offers, using both the ballot and 
official station as a public trust and practicing the everyday vir- 
tues that distinguish the good citizen. Such citizens it is the 
business of civic training to produce, working through home and 
school, through the press and through organizations of all kinds, 
social, political, commercial, educational and religious; and if it 
fails to produce such citizens, it fails in its duty to the state. 

Admirable as expositions of the nature and structure of our 
government, most textbooks in “Civics” do not emphasize ade- 
quately the ethical side of civic training, the moral principles 


fundamental to good citizenship. Not less instruction should be 


given in the theory and constitution of republican government, 
and in the functions and methods of its various departments. 
But the subjective study of the types of citizen composing our 
Body-politic clearly proves the necessity for a more intensive 
training in the ethics of citizenship. Systematic education along 
this line should be carried on as an essential, integral part of 
preparation for civic responsibilities, until these moral principles 
are woven into the very texture of civic character. 
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Realness in Teaching 


By Witir1am C. Ruepicer, Tue George WasHINGTON 
University, Wasuineton, D. C. 


Summons T has been said that the greatest general fault of 
the teaching carried on in our schools is abstract- 
| ness. Even when the subjects taught are those that 
the conditions of life demand the teaching still 
deals so much with words and symbols that little 
: or no genuine meaning is gained. The reality 
2 which forms the accepted goal of instruction is 
emo >t reached. The activities of the schoolroom run 
in a groove by themselves and are regarded both by teachers and 
pupils, quite unconsciously no doubt, as liturgical tasks and ex- 
ercises that have supreme worth in and of themselves. The 
letter rather than the spirit is worshipped, and while exceptionally 
capable teachers and the brightest pupils even with shortsighted 
teachers get beyond this, the results often achieved would be 
comical if they were not pedagogically tragic; they are so waste- 
ful of youth and opportunity. 

Instances of the result of abstractness or unrealness in teaching 
are so common that no space need be taken to give detailed ac- 
counts. In geography the pupils frequently fail to connect the 
states and countries that they study about with their counter- 
parts upon the earth. Quick in his “Educational Reformers,” 
page 144, cites an instance where the pupils in an elementary 
school did not know anything about Rome until they were told 
that it was geography. The pupils in a school near Coney Island, 
N. Y., did not know that they had ever seen the Atlantic Ocean 
mentioned verbally again and again in school, At least three in- 
stances have come to my attention where pupils living near the 
Mississippi river did not know that this was the river of their 
personal acquaintance. A teacher in one of my classes confessed 
that she had learned only two years before that Palestine was on 
the earth and not in heaven. A pupil in the primary grades at 
Winona, Minnesota, told her mother that Apollo lived in grease 
or lard. 
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All these instances are from geography but similar conditions 
exist also in other subjects. A graduate of one of our larger high 
schools did not know that the Caesar of the Latin class, the Caesar 
of the history class, and the Caesar of the English class were in 
any way related. A university student living in Wisconsin did 
not know the difference between corn and potatoes when he saw 
them growing. 

I am, of course, ready to admit that these instances are extreme. 
Less extreme ones, however, might be observed by teachers al- 
most daily if they would but look for them. The trouble is that 
teachers fail to appreciate their real significance and merely 
laugh at them when they occur. They are, however, the symp- 
toms of a grievous pedagogical weakness, which is worthy of the 
most serious thought. Let us therefore diagnose the case and 
expose the root of the trouble, if possible. . 

Superficially, this diagnosis is an easy one. It is quite obvious 
that the immediate cause of the formal and empty results achieved 
in our teaching is the prominence of books in the school room. 
Books rather than reality form the basis of instruction. But this 
does not go to the root of the matter. The prominence of books 
in the school room is in itself but a symptom of a deeper cause 
that inheres in the nature of the educative process itself. To 
bring out this cause we need to take a little detour into the social 
origin of the school. 

The need of the school and schooling arises out of the fact that 
the life of the adult and the life of the child are in many respects 
far apart and have to be brought together. In the extreme form 
we have at birth the helpless infant on the one hand, and the edu- 
sated and skilful adult on the other. But even in childhood the 
life of the one may be described as being relatively simple and 
concrete, dealing with actions, persons, and things, and that of 
the other as being complex and abstract, dealing with laws, prin- 
ciples, and impersonal descriptions. The child takes things for 
what they immediately seem to him; the adult views the world 
through the many-faceted spectacles of science, art, and techni- 
eal skill. He sees the world as dissected, analyzed and system- 
atized as the result of the reaction of man’s intelligence upon it. 
His environment is largely theoretic and mental, contrasting most 
sharply with the concrete and personal environment of the child. 
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Now this gap between the child and the adult must be bridged 
and the school has evolved as the means of bridging it. It is the 
task of the school to lead the child across this gap so that he may 
gain a realistic, sympathetic, and s¢éientific appreciation of the 
life about him, and so that he may obtain the skill required to 
take effective part in this life. 

But the school as an educational agency is in some fundamental 
respects inherently and severely handicapped. Although it is its 
function to introduce the rising generation to the realities of life, 
it must do this from a position largely outside of those realities 
themselves. That is, it is in the paradoxical position of giving 
what it does not directly have. This may be realized by viewing 
the three fundamental factors composing the school. These are 
the curriculum, the child, and the teacher. 

The curriculum is in the main not life itself, but an abstrac- 
tion from it. It consists of descriptions of the basal particulars 
of reality and of the relationships that exist between these par- 
ticulars. All of these are recorded by means of words in books. 
Nothing could be more formal, it would seem, and yet the thing 
is unavoidable. Events and places from other times and coun- 
tries can be transmitted to us in the main only in words, and 
the literary, scientific and philosophical achievements of the race 
can be transmitted to us in no other way. This is especially true 
of scientific generalizations which are absolutely needed to under- 
stand this world, but which are inherently formal and abstract. 

On the side of the curriculum, then, the school as it stands has 
inherently little more than the form and symbol of reality. But 
on the side of the child the same thing is true. Instead of the 
active, romping, experimenting, co-operating child of the outside 
world, we have in the school the relatively inactive, silent, isolated 
child sitting at a desk poring over a book. Furthermore, the child 
is not dealt with as an individual with interests and problems of 
his own, but mainly as a member of a group,—frequently an un- 
reasonably large one—whose problems are set and are alike for 
all. But this again is essentially unavoidable. The free and un- ' 
restrained child can be taught but little, and while classes could 
in some instances be reduced in size, their abolition is economically 
impossible and psychologically undesirable. Systematic knowl- , 
edge requires systematic application and membership in a class 
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has a stimulating effect upon the mind. Yet membership in a 
class requires the restriction of the activities of the individual 
in a variety of ways in order that the rights of others may be 
respected. 

The case as regards the teacher is but little better. He is ex- 
pected to teach what he does not, and perhaps cannot, really and 
vitally know. For how could the average elementary school 
teacher know in a first-hand and realistic manner all the subjects 
that he is obliged to teach? Is he not by the very nature of his 
task restricted in some subjects to verbal and symbolic knowledge 
on his own part? And here again the difficulty cannot be en- 
tirely relieved. Something, even much, may be done to relieve it, 
as will be brought out later, but to relieve it entirely the teacher 
would have to be an expert in everything that his teaching touches, 
He would have to be a carpenter, a blacksmith, a capitalist, a 
physician, a physicist, and everything else. 

The point of this diagnosis is the revelation that the educative 
process as mediated by the school is inherently exposed to ab- 
stractness and formalism. This is nobody’s fault but is a part 
of the price of the school itself. The danger cannot be once 
and for all removed but must be consciously and continuously 
mitigated or overcome. 

The means of mitigating or overcoming the danger of abstract- 
ness in teaching is not a matter of a few suggestions merely. It 
involves all the courses in the theory of education, including 
especially all the various parts of the principles of teaching, but 
the fundamental principle involved may be indicated by the 
following diagram: 


Problem Problem 
Realities of life Curriculum 
THE WORLD THE SCHOOL 

Child in life Child in School 


We have here on the left the world with its realities which the 
child only imperfectly understands, and the active child as he 
lives spontaneously among these realities. These give rise on 
the right respectively to the curriculum of the schools and the 
learning child at his desk. The situation on the right is in a 
large measure isolated from that on the left. If now the circle 
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of instruction moves solely or primarily between the curriculum 
and the child, unreal and verbal knowledge is the result. Such in- 
struction is scholastic in the worst sense. It centers in the book, 
creating a formal, symbolic, and static world in the mind of the 
child that often fails entirely to connect with reality. 

Instruction to be vital and effective, must move from a problem 
in the world, through the curriculum, back to the problem in the 
world again. This, it will be observed, includes not only reality, 
but the active child as well. The problems dealt with in the 
school arise not merely in the curriculum as such but must be 
suggested by, or at least consciously related to, life beyond the 
school, and the activity of the child rather than that of the 
teacher must be elicited in arriving at a solution. The curricu- 
lum or book is involved in that it contains the theory and the 
descriptions that the solution requires. ‘Through the curriculum 
the mind then moves back again to the problem in life which is 
now interpreted and understood. 

Any bit of instruction whatsoever may serve as an example 
of this movement of the learning process. Suppose that I wish 
to understand the working of an electric doorbell. If the bell is 
out of order and I desire the knowledge so that I may be able 
to locate the difficulty and repair it, this problem is a real one 
indeed and elicits my active response. If my knowledge of elec- 
tricity is vague, I have recourse to a textbook in: physics to aid 
me. In a physics class where no such practical problem has 
arisen, such a problem may be suggested or motive may be de- 
rived from the anticipated satisfaction of understanding the 
working of the bell. In any event a real bell should be present 
and the student should work with it himself. The text would 
be involved just as before. Through its description and diagram- 
matic drawings it would give the student the data needed for 
understanding the bell. Granted that the text has proved ade- 
quate, the bell is now psychologically a different object. 

Assuming that it is obvious that in the teaching of geography 
the activity of the child may be elicited in a variety of ways, it 
may be said that teaching the knowledge of any particular place 
or country, such as Wisconsin, involves the relation of the whole 
subject to the earth upon which we live. References to, and con- 
nections with, reality should naturally be made throughout the 
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entire course. But the most fundamental connection of all should 
be made right when the subject is begun. Children usually crave 
to know the world beyond their homes and it should be clear 
to them that the geography recorded in their text gives just this 
knowledge. 

In teaching of this vital sort it is clear that books of all kinds 
have an indispensable place. They record in conventional sym- 
bols and for our benefit the achievements of the ages, and it 
would be folly to attempt to rule them out of the educational 
equation. Nevertheless, they must be viewed primarily as a 
means and not as an end, as is too often done. They hold a place 
in the educative process quite similar to that held by guide books 
in travel. The function of both is to reach beyond themselves to 
the reality with which they deal. Just as it is the function of 
the guide book to interpret for the traveler, say the cathedrals 
of England, so it is the function of the text-book in physics or 
botany or geology to interpret for the student the world of nature 
in which he lives. Furthermore, in view of the important posi- 
tion that books and other reading matter hold in the world beyond 
the school, it becomes one of the basal duties of the school to 
develop the mastery of the printed page. 

Of the three factors composing the school, the one most vital 
for effective teaching is the teacher. The curriculum is inert 
and the child is immature, which leaves the teacher as the only 
wise and responsible factor in the situation. It is the teacher 
who does or does not make efficient use of the text-book and it is 
the teacher who does or does not guide the circle of instruction 
so as to include both the realities of life and the full response of 
the pupil. He is the keystone of the arch in teaching. It is trite 
but true that as the teacher, so the school. 

What, then, should be the equipment of the teacher from the 
standpoint of vital and realistic instruction ? 

The answer to this question should be attempted both from the 
specific and from the general aspects of the teacher’s training. 
From the specific aspect it should go without saying that the 
teacher should not only have a mastery of the subjects he is 
teaching, but that he should know also pretty thoroughly the col- 
lateral or supporting subjects. If he is a teacher of geography, 
for example, he should know not only geography, but also his- 
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tory and the elements of sociology, economics, political science, 
geology, and astronomy; if a teacher of physics, he needs to know 
also mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, geology, and biology. 

More vital than the question of what the teacher knows is 
how he knows it. Is his knowledge symbolic and formal only, 
does he know merely the book, or does his knowledge center in 
the realities beyond the book? If he is a teacher of botany, does 
he know the flowers, grasses, shrubs, and trees so that he can 
take his classes on enjoyable and enlightened botanical excur- 
sions? If a teacher of physics, does he know the applications of 
physics in his environment so that he can point these out to his 
pupils ? 

But how is this ideal of knowledge on the, part of teachers to 
be reached? With teachers in elementary schools and in small 
high schools, this problem is confessedly a difficult one. They 
have to teach too many things. In the upper grades of the ele- 
mentary school much relief may be gained through departmental 
teaching, but beyond this my suggestion would be that the teacher 
aim to perfect himself in a few things, one subject at a time, and 
depend upon the spirit here gained to vitalize the rest of his 
teaching. Obviously, the young teacher cannot begin with exten- 
sive and realistic knowledge in many lines, but he can center upon 
one of his subjects one year and upon another the next and so 
ultimately gain the desired mastery; and mastery in one field 
undoubtedly vitalizes the spirit in other fields. 

From the general aspect of the teacher’s training we may pass 
over as self-evident the fact that the teacher should have covered 
psychology, the theory of education and of teaching, the history 
of education, and the rest of the professional subjects preparatory 
for teaching. We may at once pass over to the social sciences, 
including in this group history, civics, economics, sociology, and 
ethics. Education from the objective standpoint™is applied so- 
ciology and unless the sciences that enlighten human life are 
known, education is not likely to be efficiently applied. 

But the teacher’s general equipment should go yet one full 
step beyond this. He should know life at first hand and should 
‘take part, or have taken part, in some essential phases of it. He 
should be identified with the social, political and religious life of 
the community in which he lives, and if he has taken a hand at 
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something besides teaching, so much the better. These give the 
teacher a grasp upon the realities of life and a sanity of judgment, 
that command the respect of classes and that books can never 
alone supply. It has even been advocated in this connection that 
the teacher have another occupation alongside of his calling, and 
in some instances this has unquestionably worked well, but as a 
general rule it is treacherous. At the same time one cannot well 
serve two masters, although this may be possible and desirable in 
succession. 

In conclusion let us say that the teacher should realize his mis- 
sion. He is one of the appointed interpreters of life for the rising 
generation and how can he achieve this goal and be anything more 
than an example of the blind leading the blind unless he knows 
life at first hand in at least some of its phases himself? 


The Crickets 


From youth I have been haunted 

By the crickets’ minor song,— 

It stirs my heart with hintings 
Of peace and righted wrong. 
A murmur from the ages 

That toward the ages flies, 

It speaks the theme creation 
Has writ in happy eyes. 
An older voice than hatred, 

A rest beneath the sea, 

A whisper from the silence 
Great Love, ’twixt Thee and me. 


Heten Cary CHAapwiock. 








Outlines of Cicero’s Orations* 
Cicrro’s DerensE or Arcuias THE Poet, 62 B. C. 


By Supermrenvent A. T. Surron, Cueran, WasHIneTon. 


CicrRo’s ace, 44, 


Arounias’ ace, 58 or 60. 


Delivered by Cicero to the Judges in the regular practice of his 
profession as a pleader at the Roman bar. 
A. To the Judges. 
1. Exordium. 
a. Chapter I. 
I. I am indebted to Archias for whatever accomplish- 
ments I have. 
II. The service of my oratory to the state is due to him. 
III. Therefore I shall protect this man. 
b. Chapter IT. 


I. Apology for and justification of the character of 
this oration. 


II. I beg to speak of polite literature and refined arts. 
IIT. I hope to make you see what a desirable citizen 
Archias is—or would wish to be if he were not. 
2. Body of the oration. 
a. The defense of the poet. 
I. Chapter ITI. 


(A) Archias’ reputation in Greece and Italy. 

(B) His visit to Rome; he celebrated the consul 
Marius in verse. 

(C) Distinguished Romans who were friends of 
Archias. 


*For similar Outlines on Caesar’s Gallic War by the same author, see Educa- 
tion for Nov., 1914, Feb., March and May, 1915. 
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II. Chapter IV. 

(A) The point at issue is settled by the fact that 
Archias was enrolled as a citizen of Heraclea 
under the law of Sylvanus and Carbo. 

(B) Reply to the possible objection of Gratius: 

(1) “At domicilium in Italia non habuit” ; 
(2) “At non est professus.” 
III. Chapter V. 

(A) No grounds to question the accuracy of the 
records. 

(B) No grounds to suppose that the Greek cities 
under discussion should have refused ‘Archias 
citizenship. 

(C) Why Archias’ name was omitted from the 
Roman census. 

(D) Refutation of the prosecutors charge, “Ne ip- 
sius—esse versatum.” 

b. Cicero’s eulogium on literature and literary men. 
I. Chapter VI. 

(A) Charms of literary society after the day’s du- 
ties are over. 

(B) Cicero’s personal debt to Archias. 

(1) He has supplied me literary food for my 
daily speeches. 

(C) The influence of literature upon my oratory, 
motives, and ideals of conduct. 

(D) Literature is full of principles and maxims 
for the conduct of life. 

II. Chapter VII. 

(A) Have the eminent men to whom I have here 
referred been trained by the study of litera- 
ture ? 

(1) Extraordinary perfection results when na- 
tural gifts are trained by education. 

(B) Testimony of great men as to the benefits of 
literature. 
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(C) Study of literature would be worth while from 
the standpoint of pleasure alone. 

(D) The solace to be derived from the study of 
literature. 

Itt. Chapter VIII. 

(A) We must admire the genius displayed by others. 

(B) Shall we praise Roscius for his physical abil- 
ity and not Archias for his mentality ? 

(C) The versatility of Archias. 

(D) The art of the poet is holy: then let Archias’ 
name be holy in your estimation. 

IV. Chapters IX and X. 

(A) Shall we reject Archias if these cities claim 
a stranger even after his death ? 

(B) Archias celebraied the renown of the Romans. 

(C) Ennius and Archias compared. 

(D) Poets, who celebrate the deeds of generals and 
statesmen, have been presented with the rights 
of citizenship. 

V. Chapters XI, and XII (as far as “Quare conser- 
vate”). 

(A) You Judges ought to honor the name of poet 
as generals have done. 

(B) I cherish the man who has celebrated in verse 
the deeds of my consulship. 

(C) It is the poet who preserves our fame to pos- 
terity. 

3. Peroration. 
a. Chapter XII (from “Quare conservate”). 
I. Therefore protect that man who promises to give 
eternal testimony of praise in our favor. 
II. I hope this oration, delivered in accordance with 
the usage neither of the bar nor of public 
trials, has been approved by you. 








The Work of the Committee on Standards 
in English* 


By Carotyn M. Gerrisu, Heap or DeparTMENT or ENGLISH, 
Grets’ Latry Scuoor, Boston, anp SECRETARY OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 


mmc NT accordance with the head master’s request of two 

months ago that I prepare for the next teachers’ 

‘ 5 meeting a brief paper on the work of the Commit- 

: tee on Standards of Efficiency in the Teaching of 

- ‘nglish, I have been casting about in my mind for 

= the topic which, perhaps above all others, would 

Z | give an adequate notion of the purpose of that 

Su ork of the labor it involves, and of the progress 

it has thus far made. Quite unwittingly a teacher in a neighbor- 

ing city recently gave me the cue which I was seeking by remark- 

ing, “It seems to me essential that we have the thing, not the per 

cent. by which to promote pupils.” That sentence expresses 

pithily the basic reason for the existence of the Committee on 
Standards, 

The teacher of English everywhere is faced by the demand 
for an output of concrete things. The high school, the college, 
the business world demand of the individuals who appear to take 
their places therein the ability to do accurately and quickly cer- 
tain definite things. It is not enough that these individuals be 
honest, courteous, ambitious and appreciative, essential as these 
qualities are—they must in addition perceive with celerity and 
perform with exactness or they are as nothing in the great world 
of accomplishment. From all along the line comes the cry, 
“Your output cannot spell; it cannot punctuate; it knows no sen- 
tence structure; it cannot copy two lines with accuracy, to say’ 
nothing of twenty-two; it cannot deliver a message as it was 
given; it cannot express original thought in respectable English; 


ee given at the Teachers’ Meeting at Girls’ Latin School, January 11, 
915. 
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it has no thought to express.” And so on to infinity. The grade 
teacher blames the teacher of the grade below, the high school 
teacher blames the elementary school, the college instructor blames 
the secondary school, the business man blames the entire system. 
Out of this chaos of inefficiency and consequent fault finding, 
if the schools are to fulfil their function, there must be evolved 
some scheme which shall result both in the actual equipment of 
pupils to do definite work and in the power to translate such 
equipment into actual units of service. To evolve such a scheme 
for the City of Boston is the object cf the Committee on Stan- 
dards of Efficiency in the teaching of English. 

In planning a set of requirements to be met by a large body of 
people of widely varying ability, it is essential to find out first 
just what constitutes a fair demand of the pupil of merely average 
ability. That standard attained, others for the superior pupil 
and for the subnormal pupil may be readily worked out. In setting 
about this task of creating a minimum standard in English, the 
Committee proceeded with caution. It began by reviewing the 
work already done in testing English or any other subject, such 
as arithmetic or penmanship. The work of Messrs. Hillegas, 
Courtiss, Bliss and Thorndike was subjected to rigid investiga- 
tion and criticism. Good points were noted for use and weak 
points were cast aside. One definite suggestion culled from all 
this was the necessity of concentrating on the common errors of 
everyday life. Another was the need of testing on material that 
by ‘its very form lent itself to such a purpose. The letter form, 
for example, was chosen as an excellent medium for testing pur- 
poses throughout the grammar grades. Assistant Superintendent 
Rafter first attempted to establish the length to be required in the 
letter. By means of tests given throughout the city, he estab- 
lished the fact that an average of nineteen lines outside of the 
heading and the close characterized the best letters in the gram- 
mar grades. Very long letters and very short letters were poor. 
A sub-committee was then set to work to bring in models and to 
state rules, first, for the friendly letter and, second, for the busi- 
ness letter. The reports of this committee were subjected to 
stringent criticism by the committee at large, were returned sev- 
eral times to the sub-committee, were finally adopted and sent 
to the Board of Superintendents by whom they were eventually 
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adopted and published in the form of bulletins to be authorita- 
tive throughout the City of Boston. 

Meanwhile, another sub-committee had been at work on a list 
of requirements to be met by every would-be graduate from an 
elementary school. The report of this committee was treated 
like that of the committee on letter-writing. It was subjected to 
rigid scrutiny by the Committee at large, by grammar school 
masters, by the English Council, until the original report would 
not have recognized itself in the modest document, now known as 
Bulletin No. 3 and bearing the inoffensive title, “Tentative Mini- 
mum Requirements in English for Graduation from an Elemen- 
tary School.” As it stands, it now reads:— 

A graduate of an elementary school should be able to do read- 
ily the following things: 

1. To copy twelve lines of simple prose or poetry, and a bill 
of at least seven items. (Copying is not an end in itself, but a 
means to anend. The pupil should be made to see that accuracy 
in arithmetic, language, and other subjects may depend largely 
on accuracy in copying.) 

2. To take down from dictation a passage of simple prose. 
(The purpose of dictation is to test language forms, ‘punctuation, 
and spelling already taught. It should never be used as a method 
of teaching. It should succeed and not precede a teaching lesson. ) 

3. To write from simple directions a friendly letter or an 
application for a position. (The letter is to be the pupil’s own 
work, but he may be allowed to make corrections and to rewrite. 
There should be no corrections by the teacher.) 

4. To write within a half-hour a simple, original composition 
of not less than one page of letter paper, with every sentence 
grammatically complete. The pupil may make revisions, includ- 
ing interlinear corrections, but must not rewrite. 

In this composition the total number of serious errors in gram- 
mar, spelling, and punctuation should not exceed five,—such 
errors, for example, as “I seen,” “we was,” “had wrote,” “he 
try” for “he tried,” “a women,” the use of “they” for “there,” 
“there” for “their,” “to” for “too”; the misspelling of such com- 
mon words as “Wednesday,” “February,” “eighth,” “which,” 
“stopped,” “nineteen,” “minute,” “father,” “mother,” ‘“Eng- 
lish” ; the omission of the period at the end of a sentence. 
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5. To recognize the parts of speech in their common uses; 
to explain the construction of words and phrases in a simple 
sentence containing not more than one phrase modifier in the 
subject and one phrase modifier in the predicate; to have a prac- 
tical understanding of the uses to which the dependent clause of 
a complex sentence can be put—whether it be to serve as noun, 
adjective, or adverb; to know the principal parts of regular verbs 
and of the common irregular verbs, and their tense forms through 
the indicative mood. — 

6. To read at sight with readiness and good expression simple 
prose as difficult as “Little Men” or “Hans Brinker.” 

7. To quote either orally or in writing fifty lines, not neces- 
sarily consecutive, of classic prose or poetry. (The pupil should 
look upon this not merely as something to be expected of him in 
the high school but also as a part of his equipment for life.) 

8. To stand before the class and talk clearly on some subject 
of personal, school, or public interest. 

Some idea of the care that is being exercised and of the exact- 
ing work that is being done in setting these standards may be 
gained by noting that not until a year and nine months after the 
formation of the Committee on Standards is that body ready to 
test out the final requirements, one by one. It has taken all this 
time to perfect them. The fact that these tentative requirements 
are being tested before being finally adopted is an added proof 
of care and of the scientific spirit of the workers. What the pu- 
pils show they can be expected to attain under fair conditions is 
the test of these tentative standards. What the average pupils 
show they can accomplish under reasonable given conditions will 
be the basis of the requirements eventually adopted. 

The next step in advance was the working out of minimum 
requirements in English for the graduate of the high school. 
Every high school was asked to hand in a list of what it deemed 
such requirements should be. These lists were turned over to a 
sub-committee who culled the “points in common.” These were 
submitted to the English Council, and after corrections and 
emendations were returned to the Committee on Standards, and 
were eventually passed by the Board of Superintendents in the 
form of a bulletin as follows: 
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TENTATIVE MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS IN 
ENGLISH FOR GRADUATION FROM 
A HIGH SCHOOL. 


A graduate of a high or Latin school should meet the following 
requirements : 

A. He should have ability: 

(1). To write original compositions—whether they be nar- 
ration, description, exposition, .or simple argument—that are logi- 
cally planned and so developed as to be conspicuous for unity and 
coherence. The spelling and grammar should be correct, and the 
punctuation adequate. 

(2). To plan coherently and give fluently a five-minute talk 
on some practical subject on which he has had time to think. 

(3). To write any common type of business or social letter 
with technical accuracy and with simplicity and directness. 

(4). To find and organize material for an original composi- 
tion of one thousand words upon business, political, historical, 
literary, or scientific subjects, 

(5). To read aloud, at sight, with intelligence and clear 
enunciation, anything from a newspaper to a classic of ordinary 
difficulty. 

(6). To tell why a piece of literature (like a standard novel, 
or essay, or a lyric poem such as may be found in the “Golden 
Treasury”) has merit. 

(7). To quote either orally or in writing two hundred lines 
(not necessarily consecutive) of classic prose or poetry. 

B. He should have a working knowledge of the course of 
both English and American literature, of their great names and 
great books, and of some of the most significant influences in 
history and life that have molded such literature. 

C. In addition to regular prescribed work in literature, he 
should have read from “A List of Books for Home Reading,” 
prepared for the Latin and high schools by the English Council, 
or from the College Entrance Requirement list: 

4 good books of short stories, 

5 good novels, 

3 good plays, 
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2 good biographies, 

2 good books of history or travel. 

These in turn will be tested and such modifications will be 
adopted as facts show to be necessary to a rational demand of the 
pupil. 

After these two terminals have been established, it will be a 
comparatively easy matter to work out a minimum scale of ac- 
complishment for each year or, in the case of the high school, 
perhaps better for each two years of the course. I might say in 
passing that a committee is already at work on such a scale for the 
high school. The essential matter is to have the thing; i. e., some 
definite standard requirement by which at stated intervals both 
teacher and pupil can test the pupil’s work. That last point 
cannot be over-emphasized. The value to a pupil of a scale by 
which he can test his own work is almost inestimable. To illus- 
trate: most English teachers are constantly troubled by the in- 
elegant and too frequently illegible penmanship which forms a 
cloak of Cimmerian blackness for such thought as English papers 
may contain. This difficulty is especially serious in high schools 
in courses not commercial or strictly clerical in character. One 
English department in Boston has adopted the expedient of put- 
ting up penmanship bulletins arranged on a scale of ten. Any 
boy who questions the wisdom or fairness of his instructor’s 
marking down for penmanship is at once sent to compare his 
work with the scale, always with the result that he sees the jus- 
tice of the mark. More than one boy has remarked, “Mine is 
worse than anything there,” and has set himself readily and 
busily to work to remedy his fault and raise his grade. In pen- 
manship such scales are already obtainable from some of the 
houses that handle particular systems of writing and will soon 
be obtainable from all such places, but an even better scheme is 
one in use in a number of elementary schools in the city whereby 
the school makes its own scale from the work of its own pupils. 
The advantage of such a scale lies in the fact that pupils always 
feel that they can emulate their mates successfully where they 
may not reach the ideal result of a printed scale. The Commit- 
tee on Standards hope to produce eventually a system of scales 
which will be of equal practical value to the pupil in English. 
Nor must the value of such scales to the teacher be overlooked. 
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The wide variations in marking the same compositions shown in 
the Columbia University tests and in those of Newton and Bos- 
ton are an old story today. Such scales will give the teacher 
standards by which to test her own judgment and her own re- 
quirements. They will show her whether she is demanding too 
much or too little of her classes. They will provide her with a 
system of gauges by which to measure the rate and character of 
her product. All this must of necessity eventually make the 
teacher’s work easier by conserving her strength and saving her 
time, for, even though she may find it wise to create a modified 
scale of her own to fit the needs of particular students in some 
special district, the great fundamental work will have been com- 
pleted and lie ready to her hand. 

That the work is merely in process of construction is evident 
from what has been said. It has reached the stage where the parts 
of the first terminal, the minimum requirements of the elemen- 
tary school graduate, are being tested out and where the minimum 
requirements for the graduate of the high school have been ac- 
cepted by the board tentatively, and where plans for minimum re- 
quirements for various time blocks in the course are under con- 
sideration. That the work must in the end come to successful 
fruition seems assured by the manner in which it is conducted. 
Though the labor involved is enormous in extent and frequently 
very exacting in detail, the vineyard is large and willing laborers 
many. In spite of the toil involved, the response in the main 
from the rank and file has been hearty. Now and then, appar- 
ently at first to the director’s surprise, there has been objection, 
but rarely to the object of the work, rather to some detail of 
execution. There is no intent to add a burden to any already 
over-weighted teacher. Those who will may have a share in the 
great constructive work now under way in Boston. For the 
teachers of English who choose to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, there have never been greater chances than at present for 
individual experimental research that shall result in a definite 
contribution toward placing the subject of English from the 
standpoints of both teacher and pupil upon a scientific basis. 
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Two Educational Assumptions 


Proressoxk Max Scuorn, 
East Tennessee State Norma Scuoor, Jounson Crry, Tenn. 


fu ROK ESSOR HUGO MUNSTERBERG, in a very 

interesting little book on “The Principles of Art 

Dp Education”, traces very clearly the difference be- 

: tween the domain of philosophy and that of science. 

And this difference between these two modes of 

thought throws a light upon some educational 

problems, especially when viewed in the light of 

* recent philosophical speculation, like that of Berg- 

son and his school, that is well worth the attention of educators. 

It throws a shadow of doubt upon many accepted and cherished 

educational precepts that must stand the test of the new light 
shed upon them. 

One of the distinctions that Prof. Munsterberg mentions is 
especially applicable to education, since we are beginning more 
and more today to take a pride in the fact that education now 
merits the name of a science. Thus, Prof. Munsterberg argues 
that all sciences are built on, and begin with, a presupposi- 
tion. Science accepts certain principles as proven facts and 
builds upon them a superstructure of conclusions the validity of 
which depends upon the solidity of the hypothetical foundation. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, begins where science begins, that 
is, with a presupposition, but travels in an opposite direction. It 
also begins with certain principles, but, instead of assuming 
them to be true, it takes for its task the examination of their 
soundness. Whereas science presupposes the firmness of its foun- 
dations, philosophy admits of no presuppositions, but insists on 
examining the principles that science had willingly accepted as 
infallible. 

If education is a science it consequently follows the methods of 
science, namely, its fundamental ideas, are presuppositions. It 
will be the purpose of this paper to point out two of these pre- 
suppositions and to examine them in the light of recent philo- 
sophical thought. 
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From the very beginning of speculative thought the question 
of the source of our knowledge, or educability, has occupied the 
minds of thinkers. As early as 490 B. C., Empedocles of Agrigen- 
tum discussed the two sources of knowledge, sense-knowledge, 
and the knowledge acquired by reflection. Sense knowledge he 
taught to be untrustworthy as compared to knowledge gained by 
reflection, “or rather with knowledge acquired by all the powers 
of the mind.” In contrast to him, Anaxagoras, 500 B. C., taught 
that “the senses are weak but not deceitful; the faculty of true 
knowledge is Notis, the principle of understanding which is also 
an intrinsic psychic principle—the soul.” “Democritus, 400 B. C., 
had more faith in sense knowledge, for he taught that “thought 
cannot differ essentially from sense-knowledge. They are both 
changes of the soul-substance occasioned by material impressions.” 
Plato’s theory of knowledge does not differ essentially from that 
of his contemporaries. He divides knowledge into two kinds, 
that which is derived from supersensible objects, the Idea, and 
that which is derived from sensible objects, real bodies, which, 
according to him, are only a semblance of bodies. The first gives 
rise to supersensible knowledge, or reason and intellect, the sec- 
ond to sense-knowledge, opinion or sense-perception, and imagina- 
tion. “Knowledge begins with sense-perception. The sense, how- 
ever, cannot attain a knowledge of truth.” Aristotle, on the 
other hand, being primarily a scientist, “regards experience as 
the true source and true cause of all knowledge, intellectual and 
sensible. Intellectual knowledge is essentially dependent on 
sense-knowledge, and at the same time essentially superior to 
sense-knowledge. In post-Aristotelian philosophy both the Stoics 
and Epicureans taught sensism; that of the Epicureans being 
more pronounced, namely, that the test of all knowledge is sen- 
sation. 

In Cicero we find the first exponent of the theory of innate 
ideas. The elements of knowledge, he teaches “are antecedent to 
all experience. “Sunt enim ingeniis nostris semina innata virtu- 
tum.” 

Among scholastic philosophers St. Anselm rejects the doc- 
trine of innate ideas and claims that our ideas are formed from 
things by the abstractive powers of the mind. In St. Thomas of 
Aquinas (1224) we find the first discussion of psychology tem- 
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pered by the scientific spirit. “All knowledge begins with sense- 
knowledge. The senses, the intellectual faculties, and the author- 
ity of others, are the sources of all knowledge, and in normal 
conditions they are reliable sources.” ‘Intellectual knowledge is 
derived from sense-knowledge. The intellect, by its own ma- 
terial energy, separates, or puts aside, all the material conditions 
of the sense-image, leaving the immutable, universal element, 
which represents itself on the mind an immaterial idea.” But, 
“truth, full-fledged, is not found except in judgment and reason- 
ing,” and, “we form a judgment by virtue of an innate power of 
the mind . . . a natural sensitiveness to the light of evidence. 
But there are no innate ideas. All knowledge begins with sense- 
knowledge. “Nihil est in intellectu quod prius non fuerit in 
sensu.” 

In modern philosophy Descartes, although admitting of no 
actual innate ideas, speaks of an innate potency of ideas. 

But modern psychology, as we know it and practice it today, 
dates its birth from the publication in 1690 of Locke’s “Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding.” Psychology, as a science 
of the mind, and as applied to education, has its starting point in 
Locke’s theory of knowledge and although still in its experimen- 
tal stage it is nevertheless the predominant factor in current edu- 
cational procedure. And it is this theory of knowledge as applied 
to education, that we wish to discuss. 

Educational Psychology, following the method of Locke, bases 
all its educational deductions on the accepted belief, or presup- 
position, that all knowledge is due to, and comes from, sensa- 
tional experience, and reflection. In other words, knowledge is 
the result of the conscious, purposeful reaction of the brain upon 
the material presented to it by the senses coming in contact with 
matter. The intellect, then, is this coming together of matter 
and mind, or brain, by means of the senses. From this there 
evidently follows the conclusion that the highest intellectual at- 
tainment is conditioned on the highest sensational and cerebral 
development. The brain, consequently, is the instrument of the 
beginning and end of all attainable knowledge, and there is no 
knowledge beyond that reflected by the brain. From this there 
follows inevitably a second educational presupposition, that 
thought is the function of the brain. And in formulating this 
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proposition we do not distinguish between that thought which 
concerns itself with inert matter, or scientific thought, and the 
thought which concerns itself with life, or vital thought. It is 
this ready acceptance of the sensation reflection presupposition and 
its conclusions and our failure to distinguish between the two 
kinds of thought that has led us into many an educational blun- 
der which is reflected not only in the restless and unstable con- 
dition of the educational world but also in the general spiritual 
unrest so prominent in our time. Let us examine these two modes 
of thought and see their bearing upon educational problems. 
What is the genesis of intellect? By intellect we mean 
conscious purposeful cerebral reaction, conscious, in as much as 
the individual is aware of the existence of the process, purpose- 
ful, in as much as the process has been stimulated by, and is 
aiming at, a definite useful aim; it is fulfilling a definite pur- 
pose. Now we ask when did this form of mental action first ap- 
pear in the development of man? A moment’s introspective re- 
flection as to our own mode of mental process will give us an ade- 
quate answer to this question. When do we think hardest ? When 
the conditions of the situation presented to us are most pressing 
and urgent; or, in other words, when the sensation arousing men- 
tal activity is most vivid. A situation requiring immediate so- 
lution, an examination, for instance, brings forth greatest mental 
effort. Briefly, then, the germ of intellect must have stirred in 
the developing mind when a situation, or a problem, naturally 
external, was presented to it, the solution of which could not be 
effected by instinct, but which required purposeful conscious ad- 
justment to the present exigency. There must have been a pe- 
riod in mental development when the problem presented to it, may- 
be that of adaptation to immediate environment, could not be met 
by automatic, inborn reaction, let us say, the manufacture of a 
tool for self-preservation ; and, to meet the exacting situation, in- 
tellect dawned upon man. This situation, this problem, that pre- 
sented itself demanding immediate solution and called for 
conscious mental action, must have been external, that is, the 
stimulus came from inert matter and consequently, intellect is 
primarily a mental reaction upon inert matter. We then come to 
the inevitable conclusion that the purpose of intellect is to think 
matter, and not only is its purpose to think matter but, since it 
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owes its origin to matter, it can think nothing else but matter, 
it cannot think life. Life is internal, restless, endless, continu- 
ous motion ; matter is external, finite, inert, limited, stable. That 
which thinks matter must partake of the nature of matter and 
therefore cannot think that which is directly, essentially differ- 
ent from it, life. Intellect, then, cannot think life. Scientific 
thought, then, must remain the domain of intellect and from 
this point of view we are right in saying that all knowledge, in- 
tellectual knowledge, is due to experience and reflection. And 
this is the field of psychology and upon this have we based our 
educational procedure. 

But is this the whole of the problem? What is the purpose 
of knowledge? What does it serve? Is it merely to fit us to our 
material environment, to show us our place in nature, is it only 
one-sided, material, or has it a value beyond the mere physical ? 
For what, on all sides, does knowledge, which is the aim of educa- 
tion, exist ? 

To Bergson, knowledge is life, the two terms are synonymous. 
The knowledge that has not life for its aim is knowledge devital- 
ized. Knowledge exists for life and not life for knowledge. We 
do not live to learn but learn to live, not merely in the physical 
sense, that of the material adaptation of an organism to a ma- 
terial environment, which is the function of the intellect, or that 
of scientific thought, but also in a deeper sense, in a vital sense, 
in the life that moves, urges, creates, modifies. This is the life 
that is real and for which knowledge should exist, for only through 
a comprehension of life can we fathom the true source of knowl- 
edge. My proposition is, then, that since the theory of the 
source of knowledge advocated by psychology takes into considera- 
tion intellectual or scientific thought only, and since intellectual 
thought, by its very purpose, is limited to reflection concerning 
inert matter, it is inadequate as a guide in educational procedure 
which should concern itself with life, which is not a science, dead 
matter, but very definite, indefinable, pulsating, super-cerebral 
striving. And since we limit ourselves to a thought process that 
can-comprehend inert, lifeless matter only our education is na- 
turally enough lifeless and motionless. 

Knowledge exists for life. If it does not broaden life, appre- 
hend it in its very essence, make it increasingly more significant 
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and more worth while living, it does but partly fulfil its pur- 
pose. And yet life is not known as an external thing, apprehended 
by the senses in space or time and therefore the pure sense-knowl- 
edge theory must be inadequate for its understanding. Educa- 
tion that is based on scientific methods can, consequently, min- 
ister only to material, physical needs but cannot contribute an 
iota of enlightenment, of understanding concerning life itself. 
And yet there must be a provision in human mentality that would 
make life in its very essence comprehensible and bring it within 
our reach, a power beyond mere material knowledge, and which 
holds the secret of vital knowledge, if we could only find the 
means to bring that power to the surface, harness it to our in- 
tellect and make it serve our purpose. 

Wherein lies that power? The answer to this question is not 
within the scope of my present argument. But the suggested 
theory concerning the origin of mind yields us a few thoughts 
that might be worth mentioning. 

We have said that the purpose of intellect is to think matter. 
There is, however, a distinction between thinking about matter 
and thinking oneself into matter. Thus there is a difference 
between thinking about the ocean and thinking oneself into the 
ocean. An illustration will make this clear. Supposing two men, 
one a scientist, the other, let us say an artist, are traveling across 
the ocean. What would be their respective attitudes towards the 
immense sheet of water? The scientist would immediately pro- 
ceed to analyze the ocean into its constituent parts, salt and water, 
while to the artist it would appeal mainly for its beauty, its 
peace or agitation, as a contrast with his own state of mind, 
his own life, and thus might even lead him to self-expression in 
the form of a painting. The scientist thought about the ocean, 
as a separate thing from himself, and has even destroyed its iden- 
tity, for after his analyses it is no longer an ocean but NACL 
and H,O, while the artist has thought himself into the ocean, has 
read his life into it and thus has realized its true value to him, to 
the very essence of his being. The one has thought intellectually, 
the other, vitally. But our thinking, based as it is primarily on 
intellect, is precisely of that type. We think and train our 
students mainly to think about things and not to think ourselves 
into things, make things a part of ourselves, to suit our person- 
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ality and to express ourselves through those things, but instead 
of that we allow matter to use our intellect as a mechanism for 
its purpose. Our mind is passive in the presence of external 
phenomena instead of being an active agent penetrating itself 
into the matter presented to it. The function of intellect truly is to 
fit the organism to its environment, but no less should it be its 
function to fit the environment to the ever changing, ever cre- 
ating, vital consciousness. This, is seems to me, is the secret of 
the great creative geniuses that the world has produced in litera- 
ture and art, and, if we but kept this fact in mind in our educa- 
tional procedure, how individuality, originality, and initiative, 
for which we all crave, would begin to blossom in the young 
minds of our students. We have separated in our educational 
practice the theory of knowledge, which rests upon the action of 
external objects upon intellect and the automatic reaction of the 
intellect upon its stimuli, from the theory of life, which is based 
upon the living action of super-intellectual consciousness, crea- 
tive mind, upon inert matter. 

The above statements commit me at once to the doctrine of 
innate ideas. And I make no attempt to evade the charge. It 
is doubtful, of course, whether a human organism which had 
never been exposed to external stimuli would have any thought 
life whatsoever. But it is more certain, to my mind, that a hu- 
man photographic machine which allows facts to be impressed 
upon it just as the camera impresses a definite form upon a sen- 
sitive plate, without slightest modification, is in no respect su- 
perior in usefulness to the first. And often our pupils are noth- 
ing more than such sensitive plates upon which are photographed 
facts furnished by the teacher without any more living, vital re- 
sponse than that of the camera plate. The mind is so clogged up 
with facts, that that which is most essential, most worth while, 
individual force, originality, pure thought, has no room to flow. 
The brain is used primarily as a sensitive impressionable plate 
upon which there may be recorded, more or less permanently, 
facts presented to it by the operator, and which may be repro- 
duced more or less distinctly when found necessary. But this 
should be but the beginning of the educative process. These 
brain impressions must go deeper and awaken those mental pow- 
ers that lie beyond mere superficial thought, call it instinct, in- 
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tuition, that penetrate and work themselves into these impres- 
sions and make them subservient to life. Such thought processes 
make for true progress. Such is the mental activity of the true 
scientist, the philosopher scientist, the artist scientist, who sees 
nature first through his individuality and only second for her- 
self. This is the mental attitude we ought to aim to develop in 
the growing minds of our students. 

I have mentioned previously that we allow facts to clog our 
minds to a degree that they obstruct the flow of vital thought. A 
good illustration of this fact may be drawn from the position that 
the science of psychology has now assumed in the mind of the 
uncritical teacher. The study of phychology in its relation to edu- 
cational procedure has brought us to a point where we look upon 
the child as a complicated mental machine which it is our busi- 
ness to analyze to see how it works and then to work it for all 
it is worth. It is like a Punch and Judy show. All we have to 
do after having analyzed the brain is to attach strings to the 
mental function and pull the string to get the desired response. 
Physiological psychology, as we have accepted it as a guide for 
all mental ailments, and as we have allowed its facts to crowd our 
minds, is in danger of de-humanizing the teaching process by 
leading the teacher to adopt an artificial, mechanical attitude that 
considers the pupil as composed of senses, brain centers, ganglia, 
etc., and thus losing all human contact and natural interest in 
the student; to feel towards him that sympathy that makes educa- 
tion a human instead of a machine process. Do we say that old 
methods were mechanical? They were. But are our psychologi- 
cal methods less so? We have substituted scientific machine 
methods for unscientific artificial ways, both of them neglecting 
the fact that the child is anything more than a brain machine for 
us to operate on. We might be the wiser for our substitution, but 
we are hardly the better, I mean more human. Psychological 
facts are clogging the minds of the teacher and prevent the flow 
of real human sympathy towards the child whose mental activity 
is by far more influenced by his temperament, mood, sympathies, 
likes or dislikes, inclinations, ete., than any artificial bait that 
the teacher may place before him and guaranteed by Doctor Psy- 
chology to attract his attention or interest. 
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By Herren H. MoCanpizss, Tacoma, Wasu. 


runnnnne mame TTT CATING the Pacific Northwest cannot be done 

as in the more established centers where time has 

E worn the way and money is ever ready from those 

who have trod the path before and realize that the 

umn, greatest good they can do is to educate the boy of 

= today. The country is new, the needs have ever 

been great, nature’s resources are many but demand 

mom! roney for development. The improvements in 

city and town draw upon the purse-strings and only by the wisest 

management have the legislatures so apportioned the money at 
their disposal that school and college could exist at all. 

Down in the hearts of those stalwart pioneers, the founders of 
our great Northwest—they who crossed the plains and worked 
with the martyred Marcus Whitman—was ‘ever the thought of 
progress. To their work, to their achievement, and to the noble 
souls who followed do we today owe our civilization, our schools, 
our homes and even this land, which, at that time the happy 
hunting ground of all, was desired alike by the British and 
those of far Oregon. And what did our pioneers do? What was 
their very first thought? To build a school to fit the younger 
generation to carry on the work which had been started. 

In the valley of the Walla Walla (land of many waters) this 
little band of home-seekers settled. They built their homes, tilled 
the soil, built their mill, church and school, molested and even 
massacred by the Indians they sought to aid. Some, however, 
survived and nourished the thought which had brought them so 
far. Often discouraged they were but ever true to their ideals 
and never knowing the word fail. Back through the snows of 
winter, on horseback, went Whitman to Washington, D. C. to 
plead for, to beseech, and to save this land around about “the 
Oregon.” 

After the massacre of Whitman, the white people drew nearer 
the trading post of Astoria. To the Willamette Valley came de- 
velopment. At Forest Grove, in 1847, was started as an out- 
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growth of the old mission school and the school for the children 
of the missionaries, “an academy which was to grow intd a col- 
lege.” This is Pacific University of today and its strength and 
character were gained from such men as Reverend Horace Lyman, 
E. A. Tanner, afterward President of Illinois College, Reverend 
Thomas Condon, the geologist, Dr. A. J. Anderson, later Presi- 
dent of the University of Washington and of Whitman College, 
Professor W. D. Lyman, the historian, Charles J. Bushnell, the 
present able head of Pacific University, and Professor Joseph 
Marsh, who after forty years of uninterrupted teaching was re- 
tired, in 1907, on the Carnegie Foundation. 

In 1858 the citizens of Portland began their first term of 
school at the expense of the taxpayers. The community was di- 
vided upon the question of the propriety of expending money for 
such purposes. For five years the battle was waged, and at last 
won, by the eagerness and activity of Reverend Horace Lyman, Jo- 
seph Failing, D. R. Carson and others. For one thousand dol- 
lars a block, then mostly all timber, was bought. A unit of a 
school building was erected, later becoming a $70,000.00 struc- 
ture, and Portland’s first high school building. This block, in 
1883, was sold to the Northwest Terminal Co. for $75,000.00, 
and upon it today stands the Portland Hotel. 

In 1834 Jason Lee opened an Indian Mission in a log cabin 
ten miles below Salem; later this school was moved to what is now 
the campus of Willamette University. The white settlers of 
Willamette Valley planned a school for their children, they bought 
the Indian School property and this became the cradle of Willa- 
mette University. Many of the buildings of Willamette, one of 
which is built in the form of a Greek cross, were presented by 
those public-spirited citizens who appreciate the worth of an educa- 
tion. The endowment is large and in 1911 was greatly aided by 
James J. Hill. The lines followed by this institution, the strength 
of its courses, the thoughts with which it inspired its students have 
been amply shown by the great success in life of its alumni. Pro- 
fessor Thomas Condon, one of the leading geologists of the coun- 
try, has done much in the upbuilding of Willamette University. 
The present President is Dr. Carl G. Doney. 

Oregon Agricultural College, Dr. W. J. Kerr, President, sit- 
uated at Corvallis, has a wonderful location, buildings and equip- 
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ment. Its instructors understand that by helping the boy and girl 
find the avocation for which they have a natural bent the best 
citizens are made. The work here is splendid, the environment 
and surroundings exceptional. 

Reed College is located at Portland and is the outcome of the 
desire of Mr. and Mrs. Simeon Reed to be of the highest possible 
service to the Northwest, resulting in the willing of most of their 
fortune for the establishment of this college. The two facts which 
stand out pre-eminently about the college, and which have held the 
attention of educators all over the land, are that the producing en- 
dowment of $3,000,000.00 is being used exclusively for college 
work, and that no university work will be attempted. This is one 
of the newer colleges, established in 1904, and doing exceedingly 
good work, 

To the north of Portland across “the Oregon” (Columbia 
River) the State of Washington, although the most remote of 
any in the Union has carried on a most wonderful educational 
work. The University of Washington, to the presidency of which 
that well known educator, Dr. Henry Suzallo, of Columbia Univer- 
sity (N. Y.) has recently been called, is located at Seattle upon 
Puget Sound. Asa Mercer was its first president. Oberlin Col- 
lege had just graduated him and although brimful of college 
spirit and seeking adventure the plans for a territorial university 
appealed to him. He donned rough clothes and went out to grub 
stumps. The head of the Board of Commissioners, Daniel Bag- 
ley, the “Father of the University” was scored by many who did 
not appreciate nor realize what this grand work was to become. 
Much opposition was aroused in the legislature because of the 
success of the Commissioners “building a university out of noth- 
ing.” They charged that lands were being sacrificed to create 
the fund. Many were the struggles and hard were the beginnings 
of this pioneer university. Only those who have spent their 
lives working for the upbuilding of schools of higher education 
can realize the struggles of these early days. 

When Charles W. Eliot of Harvard visited the University he 
asked one of the professors what chair he occupied. As the sub- 
jects he taught, zoology, botany, physiology, chemistry, etc. were 
enumerated President Eliot said, “Oh, I see you don’t occupy a 
chair, you occupy a settee.” 
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There came a day when finances were low, the legislature 
without funds and hard times ready to blast the work in its 
infancy. In 1877, Dr. A. J. Anderson, a Kmox graduate, was 
called to the presidency and at the helm succeeded in raising 
enough money to save the University, but not until all other 
avenues had failed, and he had turned in his need to Henry Vil- 
lard, the railroad man of yesterday. Seattle grew, the ten-acre 
campus which at first had been surrounded by deep woods, was 
now within the business limits. A larger campus, a more quiet 
place, seven miles out upon the shores of Lake Washington, but 
within the city limits, was chosen. Many there were who wished 
to retain the old ten-acre grounds, with the fine colonial buildings, 
overlooking Puget Sound, the Cascade Mountains and the Olym- 
pics, as a park where Seattle, with all its rush of business, could 
rest and draw a breath in passing by; but the enormous value of 
the land, the demands of the rapidly growing city during the rush 
of the nineties to Alaska caused the Board of Regents to rent the 
property, which resulted in this sightly place being lowered to the 
street grades about it and business claiming it forever. Dr. Har- 
rington, William Edwards, Charles Reeves, Dr. Frank Graves 
and Dr. Thomas Kane were among the later presidents, each 
meeting the struggles and smoothing the way for the Washing- 
ton of today. 

Upon the grounds of the new campus later was held the Alaska- 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition, for which the citizens of Seattle 
raised $1,000,000.00 in a day, with an old university student at 
the helm. Many of the exposition buildings were afterward 
used for the university, some were torn down and perhaps others 
should be. When speaking to the present legislature of the build- 
ings and their conditions President Landes remarked, “From 
one we removed a mummy, as the building was considered un- 
safe, but we had to move 300 pupils right in. Had plenty of 
pupils, only had one mummy.” The Agricultural College is lo- 
cated in the heart of the great wheat belt of Eastern Washing- 
ton, and is most amply supplied with buildings and apparatus. 

And back this brings us to the Valley of the Walla Walla, 
where Cushing Eells, one of the little band of missionaries de- 
sired to build a memorial to their leader Marcus Whitman, a 
monument not of cold clay, nor marble, but of living men. A 
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college he proposed to build as a monument and to this end he 
sacrificed and saved, paying most all of the salaries, in the 
earliest days, from his own scant savings and when no money 
was left he taught the school himself to keep it open. Rev. P. B. 
Chamberlin, a man of earnest Christian character, was its 
first president and worked nobly at its head. In 1881, Alexander 
J. Anderson, the president of the Territorial University at Se- 
attle was obtained as president and guided it for ten years through 
its changes from Whitman Seminary to Whitman College. Dr. 
Anderson, in his life work of re-creating schools and colleges, has 
been called the “pioneer school builder of the Northwest”; one of 
his sons following him along these lines, was made Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction in Manilla following the period of in- 
surrection of 1898-99. 

The Christian element has always been in mind at Whitman. 
The idea of the founder being so instilled in the pupils that dis- 
cipline seemed almost unneeded—all were striving for the same 
purposes, to perpetuate the memory and be worthy of the man 
“who added three stars to the flag, won an empire and a death- 
less name.” Stephen B. Penrose, one of the members of a band 
of young theologians who graduated from Yale and came west 
in 1890, has been at the head of Whitman for more than twenty 
years. A man of broad views, decided executive ability and fine 
personality and to his efforts greatly are due the large endowment 
of the Whitman of today. The college is a strong factor in the 
education of the Northwest. 

Just over the border line from Walla Walla is the state of 
Idaho where at Moscow the legislature has built the State Uni- 
versity. Here we find many fine buildings and a most able 
faculty. No tuition is charged. The library in this institution 
gives an exceptional advantage to its students. Strong work is 
being done at this university. Idaho is well provided with edu- 
cational institutions. The College of Idaho at Caldwell, a very 
fine school, Academy of Idaho at Pocatello, Coeur d’Alene Col- 
lege at Coeur d’Alene and many others. 

Oregon, Washington and Idaho all have splendid normal schools. 
Early these states realized that to educate the young, to properly 
prepare the mind and to make it receptive the trained teacher 
is essential. The state normals are doing much good work in train- 
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ing teachers in the practical work of teaching. Larger appro- 
priations are always made by the legislatures for this work. 

The work of the high schools throughout the Pacific Northwest 
is of a high order, and all of the larger cities have ex- 
ceptionally fine buildings, several costing about half a million 
dollars and the equipment includes all that is modern and useful. 
The practical was ever in the minds of the builders, domestic 
science and mechanical training being given abundant room, gym- 
nasiums, well-equipped with apparatus always included, and 
swimming tanks are in some of the newer buildings. 

Not only do the high schools follow the newer avocations, 
many of the graded schools have arrangement for the same. One 
in Portland, Oregon, also has a movable salesroom where in- 
struction in buying and selling are given, such placards dis- 
played about the walls as, “Pay today, trust tomorrow”, “Man is 
made of dust. Dust settles. Be a Man.” 

Because of all the systematic work and earnest endeavors of 
its educators, the state of Washington has been accredited the 
first in education according to the Russell Sage Foundation. - And 
why is this? It is not due alone to the resourcefulness of the edu- 
cational boards, to the energy of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, to the tireless work of city superintendents and those 
of the county, but it is also due to the fact that over one-third of 
the teachers of the graded schools in Washington, those who 
come into the daily life of the child, are trained at accredited 
normal schools and universities and an additional one-third have 
high school standing. 

In Alaska in 1913, there was an enrollment of 3,563 pupils, 
with a teaching force of five superintendents, one hundred and nine 
teachers, eleven physicians, nine nurses and three hospital at- 
tendants. Seventy-seven schools were maintained. Instruction 
in cooking, carpentry and sewing are emphasized. There are 
about 25,000 natives living in villages scattered along the coast, 
on the great rivers and on remote islands. Some are living upon 
the frozen ocean. Many of these villages have no other communi- 
cation with the world than the visit of the United States revenue 
cutter on its annual cruise, or the supply vessel sent out by the 
Bureau of Education. In many communities the only elevating 
power is the school. The building often contains besides the 
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recitation room, the quarters of the teacher, an industrial room 
and a laundry and bath for the use of the native community. The 
school room is often used for public meetings, for discussion of 
matters for advancement of the village and occasionally for social 
purposes. ; 

The test of the efficiency of any college is the citizenship of its 
alumni. In the Northwest, abundant proof is given of the worth 
of our colleges by the thousands of former students and gradu- 
ates who have become teachers, professors, ministers, missionaries, 
congressmen, judges of county, superior, circuit, supreme and 
United States courts, editors, authors, explorers, librarians, mu- 
nicipal officers, physicians, United States attorneys and sena- 
tors, governors, attorneys, consuls and scores of prominent and 
successful citizens. 


To-morrow 


To-morrow smiles. She will the soul emancipate. 
Hang now your yoke of fear upon her gate. 
To-morrow’s beacon lights the crooked thoroughfare 
And shines from bridge to bridge 
Until the night is passed and you are there. 
Where ? 

Where you shall yet escape the unnamed thing 
Which is the cause of all your suffering. 
Near Death’s dark well ? 
Mayhap, if you rebel 
And drag before To-morrow’s mercy seat 
Too many unemployed Yesterday’s replete 
With selfish aims. 
To-morrow smiles. Always she names 
A chance 

For our deliverance. 


Minnie E. Hays. 


Er mine 





American Notes—Editorial 


In considering the important subject of moral instruction in the 
public schools we are confronted with a situation which, apart from 
merely theoretical considerations, justifies us in speaking of “the 
physical basis of morality.” To be sure, in the last analysis the right 
or wrong of any action is not determined by mere physical condi- 
tions. But these strongly incline us toward or away from choices and 
actions which are moral or immoral. Especially in the schools, where 
we are dealing with immature minds, should we be careful to re- 
member that physical conditions powerfully influence behavior and 
often determine character. It becomes us, therefore, to build our 
moral training on as firm and favorable a physical basis as possible. 
It will go a long way toward success in school government and school 
teaching if physical conditions at home and school are carefully 
looked into and if there is a good measure of co-operation between 
parents and teachers in producing the best possible influences to make 
the children thoughtful, obedient and studious. Often a most un- 
manageable child or one who has seemed incurably stupid and dull 
in his studies can be made over into an obedient and bright pupil by 
the discovery and removal of some untoward condition that has been 
the entire, though unsuspected, cause of his deficiencies. Sometimes 
this cause is a physical defect in the child himself which can be 
treated and perhaps removed by a physician. This fact has led to the 
important’ modern improvement in our public school system of hav- 
ing a regular school physician and making a physical examination, 
periodically, of every child, with a view to the discovery of any phy- 
sical impediments to his proper development. Sometimes, however, 
the trouble is not an actual defect in the child, but rather unfavorable 
conditions of some kind at home or elsewhere that are more or less 
obscure and difficult to discover or to remedy. Nevertheless, they 
should be diligently sought for. Here is an important field of effort, 
a splendid opportunity for achievement for an earnest, consecrated 
teacher. For, to save for an orderly, scholarly and successful life 
one pupil who is manifestly on the wrong track and in danger of 
total failure, is a far greater satisfaction and a far better proof of 
good teaching than to carry along the bright and able pupils through 
their daily work and final examinations. We would remind those of 
our readers who are teachers, as they are starting out on a new year’s 
work, of this splendid opportunity that lies before most of them. Make 
a specialty of studying into the cases of individual pupils who are 
backward in their studies or apparently incorrigible in their behavior. 
See if you cannot find out and remedy the causes of this state of 
things. In nine cases out of ten we believe the trouble will be found 
to be in some unfavorable physical conditions. Practically if not 
theoretically there is a physical basis of morality, and we are morally 
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culpable ourselves if we do not found our moral and intellectual in- 
struction on a sound physical basis. 


Quite in line with the sentiments expressed in the preceding para- 
graph is the argument presented in a reprint which has come to hand 
from the Journal of the Military Service Institution, by Lucius Howe, 
M. D., a Professor in the University of Buffalo, N. Y. His contribu- 
tion to the above named Journal is entitled “A Brief for Military 
Education in our Schools and Colleges.” He claims that our pres- 
ent system of education is insufficient and imperfect, that it helps to 
produce spinal curvature and near-sightedness, permits minor ail- 
ments to pass unnoticed, and encourages the propagation of communi- 
cable diseases dangerous to life.” “In college,” he says, “it makes 
athletes of a few and leaves the majority undeveloped; and it al- 
lows the majority of both young men and women to remain ignorant 
of important physical facts.” He claims that neither character nor 
efficiency is developed by our public school system as well as it might 
be. Dr. Howe’s remedy for this state of things is “to bring the De- 
partment of School Hygiene, as far as possible, under Federal su- 
pervision, preferably under the Public Health Service, or the War 
Department, or in part under each.” He would develop public in- 
terest and intelligence upon the subject; secure the services of teach- 
ers trained to teach physical education; have all the school children 
subjected to physical examination by competent physicians; and fol- 
low up these examinations by more or less military training. He cites 
the Boy Scout movement and the Camp Fire Girls as spontaneous 
movements in the right direction, which although only five years old, 
are already estimated to have enrolled over a quarter of a million. 
The young men in college should be developed by the manual of 
arms, marching, camping and camp cooking, pontoon-building, wire- 
less plants, aviation, etc. and by practice on shipboard by those who 
live near the coast. In these ways this writer thinks that the schools 
and colleges could make a real contribution to our country’s prepared- 
ness for war, should war become a necessity; and at the same time 
develop much more fully than they are now doing the virtues of self- 
control and self-sacrifice, respect for authority, deference to elders, 
good manners, and regard for the comfort and happiness of others. 
“Finally,” says Dr. Howe, “let us see how this plan might give 
strength to the nation in time of need. Without going into detail it 
may ‘be stated that an estimate from the statistics of the Bureau of 
Education shows that each year over 400,000 boys leave the grammar 
schools. In other words, in about eight years after the adoption of 
such a plan that number of boys would have grown up to fourteen or 
fifteen with better skeletons, better muscles, and with enough training 
in obedience, exactness, promptness, and other traits, to make a large 
part of them acceptable as recruits when they become eighteen. That 
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is, about fourteen years after the inauguration of the plan, a good 
part of at least four hundred thousand would then and each year 
thereafter be added to the list of these potential defenders of the na- 
tion. The young men who went to college would then be graduating 
at the rate of a little over sixteen thousand every year, most of them 
with good physique and training for officers. The school and college 
records would show, moreover, just which pupils are the most fit phy- 
sically and capable generally. 

It should be noted that it is unnecessary to wait fourteen years or 
even four years to obtain some such results. If military education 
were at once adopted in the high schools and colleges only, the young 
men there would, within one year, begin to show the great advantages 
of such training.” 

We have quoted thus fully from this “Brief for Military Edu- 
cation in our Schools and Colleges” because we believe this is to be re- 
garded as one of the live educational topics of the present and the 
immediate future. During the past year EpucatTion contained an 
article on “Federal Aid to Military Education in Colleges,” by Thomas 
Marshall Spaulding and one on “The Educational Development of 
the Navy,” by Walter B. Norris; and a little while previously one 
by Professor Wallace N. Stearns on “Ethical Value of Military Train- 
ing in the Army and Navy.” These articles have been widely copied 
and commented upon with approval by The Army and Navy Journal 
and other papers, thus showing a popular interest and belief in the 
power and duty of the public schools to make a real contribution in 
time of need for the nation’s defence. Current events forcibly con- 
firm these sentiments. The schools should lead, not simply follow 
public opinion. They should be nurseries of patriotism and all civic 
virtue and efficiency. 


An advance step of great importance has recently been taken by 
New York University in establishing a new Department for the train- 
ing of teachers of backward and defective children. Large numbers 
of such children are to be found in every city of considerable size and 
their presence in the regular classes of the public schools is good 
neither for themselves nor for the normal children. To teach such 
pupils is an expert job and one that requires special training. The 
step taken by New York University has been taken none too soon. It 
will be followed by similar action in many other leading institutions. 


Occidental College in Los Angeles, California, takes high ground in 
limiting the Freshman Class to one hundred and fifty members, all of 
whom must be admitted without “conditions” and must be able truth- 
fully to say that they intend to remain at least two years. Thus “Oc- 
cidental” seeks to build up a good constituency well prepared for col- 
lege and with some definite ideas, in advance, about what they want in 
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going to college. This is a high standard which will doubtless insure 
the turning out of an excellent product by Occidental College. 


“Community civics helps the child to know the meaning of his com- 
munity life, not merely a lot of facts about it,” says a bulletin just 
issued by the U. S. Bureau of Education. “The significance of the 
term ‘community civics’ does not lie in its geographical implications,” 
says the bulletin, “but applies this point of view to the national com- 
munity as well. Emphasis is laid upon the local community because 
it is the one with which every child-citizen has most intimate relations, 
and for that reason it is easier for him to enter into actual co-opera- 
tion with it.” The authors of the bulletin make clear that the term 
“citizenship” is used broadly. The “good citizen,” they say, “is a per- 
son who habitually conducts himself with proper regard for the wel- 
fare of the community of which he is a member, and is active and in- 
telligent in his co-operation with his fellow members to that end.” 

Community civics, according to the bulletin, should be taught in 
the elementary grades of the public schools and should be continued 
in a more comprehensive course in the first year of the high school. 
“Many Courses in civics fail,” the authors think, “because they fix at- 
tention upon the machinery of government rather than upon the ele- 
ments of community welfare for which government exists. They 
familiarize the ‘pupil with the manipulation of the social machinery 
without showing him the importance of the social ends for which this 
machinery exists. A lesson in community civics is not complete unless 
it leaves with the pupil a sense of his responsibility, and results in 
right action. To attain these ends is perhaps the most difficult and 
delicate task of the teacher.” 


Another step towards the creation of a teachers’ college in Balti- 
more was taken in the recent creation of the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education, by the Johns Hopkins University. This marks 
a partial fulfillment of the hopes of the University which have been 
entertained for a number of years. As early as 1910, the University 
announced its desire of establishing a department for the higher train- 
ing of teachers as an organic part of the University. 

The curriculum leading to the new degree will be based on the Col- 
lege Courses for Teachers and the Summer Courses. The former, 
which were established in 1909, are conducted during the regular ses- 
sion in the afternoons and on Saturdays. The latter have been con- 
ducted since 1911. The new degree will be open to men and women 
on equal terms. The regulations concerning matriculation and the 
curriculum will be determined by a special advisory committee of the 
faculty. The title of Director of these courses has been assigned to 
Professor Edward F. Buchner, who organized and has conducted 
both of these branches of the University’s activities. 
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Foreign Notes 


Great Britain University Notres.—The “Merchant Venturers 
Company” of Bristol, England have offered to engineering students 
of Belgium universities and of the University of Lille free places in 
the faculty of engineering of the University of Bristol. Many of these 
students are serving with the respective armies, but it is hoped that 
students unable to serve, and who are at present in England, will 
avail themselves of the offer. 

The University of Manchester has perfected plans for a faculty of 
education with a course of professional study leading to an M. A. de- 
gree. The degree may be obtained by Manchester graduates who have 
also gained the University teacher’s diploma, or certificate in educa- 
tion. Graduates of other universities will be eligible if they have 
been awarded the Manchester diploma or certificate, but they must 
spend an additional year working under the supervision of the Facul- 
ty of Education. In the case of Manchester graduates, a certificate 
or diploma in education, granted by another university, may be ac- 
cepted in lieu of the Manchester diploma. Candidates for the degree 
must furnish evidence of practical efficiency in some branch of educa- 
tional work and must have had at least one year’s experience in teach- 
ing subsequent to gaining the diploma or certificate. They must present 
a reasoned account of this experience and also a thesis on some educa- 
tional subject. 

Progress has been made at the Universities of Edinburgh and 
Glasgow in the efforts to establish degrees for students in education. 
The draft ordinance issued at Edinburgh relative to the degree of B. 
Educ. sets a high standard—candidates must be graduates in arts or 
science and must hold the University diploma in education. 

At Glasgow University the Senate has approved the institution of 
an honors group in education for the degree of M. A. The studies 
included are logic or moral philosophy and education. The adoption 
of the proposal rests with the university council. 





Mepicat Scnoor ror Watres.—The governors of South Wales Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff, have accepted an offer from an anonymous 
donor to build a great school of preventive medicine, including neces- 
sary accommodation in connection with the Medical School buildings 
provided for by a previous gift from Sir William James Thomas. 
The conditions attaching to the new donation include the allocation 
to the school of the £2000 ($10,000) promised by the County Coun- 
cil and an assurance by Sir W. Osler, Regius Professor of Medicine 
at Oxford, that the intended grant from the Treasury is adequate for 
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a fine medical school. The value of the anonymous gift is over 
£7000 ($35,000). 


Russ1a—TuHE Pepacocicat Lasoratory.—The laboratory of Ped- 
agogical Psychology which was opened at the pedagogical museum 
in Petrograd in 1901, is making important contributions to the psy- 
chology of adolescence. A conclusion recently announced in regard 
to the favorable effects of co-education opens up new views of the 
problem. Equally suggestive is the relation established between stages 
of psychological development and the books chosen by children and 
youths at different periods. 

The history and operations of this institution are accessible to 
English readers through a paper on the subject presented before the 
Education section of the British Association, at the meeting held in 
Sydney, New South Wales in August, 1914. The paper, which was 
by Professor A. Netschayeff, the organizer of the laboratory, is pub- 
lished in the volumé of proceedings and also in the records of the 
Education Society of the Sydney Teachers’ College, No. 23. 


TRAINING FOR COLONIAL Service.—It is worthy of note that 
although Great Britain has the greatest colonial possessions of any 
nation of the world, like the United States, it possesses no institution 
devoted to training men for its service. Institutions of this character 
are maintained in France and Holland, and provision has been made 
for a faculty of the colonial sciences in the proposed new university 
at Hamburg, Germany. 


OnTario—TEAcHeErs’ Satartes.—The latest report of the Ontario 
Minister of Education emphasizes the fact that competent teachers 
can only be secured by the offer of fair salaries. In the five years, 
1908—1913, increase was made in all salaries, effecting in the case of 
men teachers, a rise from an average annual salary of $624 to an 
average of $838; in the case of women teachers, an increase from 
$432 to $575. It is noticeable that in the year 1913 the proportion 
of men teachers increased slightly, t. e. from 14.04 per cent to the 
total to 14.31 per cent. 


A. T. 8. 








Book Notices 


THE SCHOOL AND SOCIETY. By John Dewey. Revised Edition. 
The University of Chicago Press. $1.00 net. 

No reader of Education will require any endorsement of this well 
known book by this distinguished author and educator. The present 
edition is not only a revision, it also contains considerable new material 
gathered from articles contributed to the Elementary School Record. The 
best testimony to the value of the book is first the success of “the school 
‘which inspired and defined the ideas” contained in it; and secondly the 
fact, which the author gratefully notes, that the educational ideas which 
it contains are not now the novelty which they were when they were first 
put forth some fifteen years ago. 


THE MODERN STUDY OF LITERATURE. An introduction to Lit- 
erary Theory and Interpretation. By Richard Green Moulton, Professor 
of Literary Theory and Interpretation in the University of Chicago. The 
University of Chicago Press. Price $2.50. 


Thoroughly modern and saturated with the clear, vigorous and dis- 
criminating mentality of its author, this book will be an inspiration to 
multitudes of eager students and teachers, It is altogether the most 
comprehensive and suggestive manual of world literature available. It 
exhibits and will inspire a critical spirit not in the sense of carping 
criticism, but rather of enthusiastic appreciation of what is best and 
most enduring in literature. A splendid textbook for the use of schools 
and colleges. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN AGRICULTURE. By Lester S. Ivins, M. 8. 
State Supervisor of Agricultural Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Ohio; and Frederick A. Merrill, B. Sc., Professor of Geography 
and Nature Study, State Normal School, Athens, Ga. The American 
Book Company. Price 84 cents, net. 

This is a large and attractive volume of 223 pages, fully illustrated 
and dealing with a subject that is rapidly forging to the front as a pop- 
ular school and college study. This is partly because it is a fundamen- 
tal human interest and partly for the reason that we are seeing more 
clearly than formerly that real education in the sense of training and 
culture of mind and character can be obtained as well from practical 
subjects as from purely literary lessons,—from the laws of nature as ex- 
emplified in the growth and productive manipulation of crops and ani- 
mals as from the study of Greek roots and Sanskrit stems. 

The present volume is an exceptionally clear and well arranged text- 
book and laboratory manual. It is adapted to the grades from the 
seventh to the tenth. It is arranged in chapters suggesting things to be 
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studied and done each month throughout the year, i. e., there are “Sep- 
tember subjects,” “October Subjects,” etc, The pupil is led to see how 
the farm is a real laboratory and he is taught how to bring his school 
work and his home life into closer contact and to find a unity in it all. 
This volume will be widely used in the schools and the pupils will thor- 
oughly enjoy it whether in the rural schools or elsewhere. For even city 
bred children usually love and long for the country and the real things 
that are found there. 


PROGRESSIVE LESSONS IN ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS, FIRST 
YEAR. By Mary Jimperieff. 12 mo. cloth, x plus 132 pages, illustrated, 
40 cents. Ginn & Company, Publishers. 


This book is the outgrowth of the author’s actual experience in 
teaching English to foreigners in public night school. It is both reader 
and method book, and provides a primer in English covering a winter’s 
work for beginners of any age. 

The lessons are based on the concrete things in the learner’s own 
immediate environment—the parts of the body, the clothes, the room 
and its fixtures. Such necessary abstractions as a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of tense and of number and person are taught by the concrete use 
of the clock and the individual pupils. The large use of action to en- 
force the lessons is a feature of special value. 

Simple reading lessons in geography and arithmetic and in American 
government and privileges are included. Many facilities are provided 
to help the teacher, among them an attractive color plate which will 
prove valuable in teaching the names of colors. 


THE MERRILL SPELLER. Books I and II. Charles E. Merrill Com- 
pany: One of the best series of spellers upon the market,—thoroughly 
scientific, thoroughly tested and everywhere successful. A few of the 
strong points are as follows: 


Aims to give the pupil permanent ability to spell words that are of 
actual use to him. In each lesson a very few words are selected for 
special study and printed in large type in a prominent position. The 
lessons of each week are reviewed and also the lessons of each quarter. 
A vocabulary made up from many lists of words frequently misspelled. 
The meaning and use of words emphasized by dictation exercises. Words 
are grouped according to a systematic plan. Important rules of spelling 
taught in a series of lessons which contain many words illustrating the 
rules. Pupil’s attention is directed to the point of difficulty in spelling 
a word. Pupil is trained to use the dictionary. Words frequently mis- 
pronounced and words of irregular pronunciation are listed in special 
lessons. There are many lessons on word formation. The study of roots, 
prefixes, and suffixes is a definite help in spelling, in the use of words, 
and in enlarging the pupil’s vocabulary. 
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CARLYLE’S ESSAY ON BURNS. With selections from Burns’s 
Poems. Edited with notes and an introduction by Wilson Farrand, A. M. 
Head Master of the Newark Academy. Longmans, Green & Co. Price 30 
cents. 


This is one of the Longmans’ English Classics Series, which is one 
of the most satisfactory series of English texts upon the market, The 
editor introduces the student to Carlyle as well as to Burns and the use 
of this text will create an appreciative interest in both of these great 
and deep thinkers. 


THE MERRILL READERS, THIRD READER. By Franklin B. Dyer, 
Superintendent of Schools, Boston, and Mary J. Brady, Primary Super- 
visor of Schools, St. Louis. 272 pages. Charles E. Merrill Company. Price 
48 cents. 


This book aims to cultivate an appreciation of the best there is in 
literature. To that end, all of the material selected has intrinsic value. 
It is literature worth while for its own sake. Hero stories, myths, fairy 
tales, folk tales, and stories of children in other lands give the variety 
which the many sided interest of young readers requires. Some of the 
stories are humorous, and some present an ethical lesson in an effective 
way. The book offers an abundance of fresh and unhackneyed material 
interspersed with some of the classic selections that cannot be spared 
from a representative collection for young children. 


THE GAME OF THE GREEK VERB. By F. '‘E. Stratton, Ph. D. 
George Banta Publishing Company, Menasha, Wis. Price 25 cents. 


This game is played much like the game of “Authors”. Each item 
of positive knowledge counts one and every guess is penalized. It is 
excellent practice for elementary classes and can be adapted to the needs 
of more advanced students. It is in practical use in a considerable 
number of places and has “made good” with both teachers and pupils in 
Greek. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING AND PRACTICAL DRAFTING. By 
Charles H. Sampson, Head of Technical Department, Huntington School, 
Boston, Mass. The Milton Bradley Compary. Price, $1.50. 


This book represents a course which has been taught successfully to 
hundreds of pupils. So effective has it proven that every student grad- 
uated from it has been able to secure and retain a position as a success- 
ful draftsman, This fact stands as an unprecedented testimonial to the 
practical value of the course as here offered. 

Every phase of the subject is thoroughly covered, much more being 
given than is generally found in books supposed to cover the subject. 
Specific instruction is given in lettering, practical geometrical construc- 
tion, orthographic projection, developments and intersections of solids, 
machine details, assembly drawings, isometric and perspective and cam 
and gear design. All necessary tables for the solution of the plates are 
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inéluded. Especial attention is given to the use of the several scales 
and the methods of inking and tracing. 


MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. A day book for 
teachers. By Joseph C. Sindelar, author of “The Best Christmas Book,” 
“Nixie Bunny in Manners-Land,” “Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land.” 252 
large pages. Cloth. Beckley-Cardy Co., Publishers, Chicago. Price, 60 
cents. ; 


“Morning Exercises for all the Year” is one of the best arranged 
books, of morning or opening exercises that has yet been published. It 
contains over three hundred exercises, arranged day by day, there being 
an exercise for each morning of the ten school months, beginning with 
the first day in September and ending with the last day in June. 

There is an appropriate literary quotation for each day—303 in all, 
137 interesting stories, anecdotes and recreations, 28 poems, many birth- 
day exercises and those of the seasons, special day programs, related 
songs and readings, Bible references, etc. The bibliography at the end 
of each day makes it possible for teachers to look up additional refe.- 
ence material that will serve their purposes. The exercises are in end- 
less variety, emphasizing moral principles and teaching lessons of proper 
conduct, right thought, ideals of life, and the appreciation of nature, 
literature, science and art. All special days and school occasions, also 
birthdays of noted men and women, are duly recorded and suitably com- 
memorated. The book is fully indexed, making it very handy for refer- 
ence. 


A STUDENT’S HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, Ph. D., Dean of the School of Education in the University of 
Pennsylvania. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.25. 


This volume presents a concise view of the growth of educational 
theory and practice from the earliest ages. The author has had con- 
stantly in view the laudable aim of helping the teacher to analyse his 
own problems and to acquire from the history of the subject such prac- 
tices as will be most practically valuable, whether they square with tra- 
dition or not. His chapters are remarkable for their suggestiveness and 
the reader is encouraged to do his own thinking and investigating. A 
considerable space has been devoted to American education. In studying 
the peculiarities of each particular period its influence upon the content, 
method and organization of education in the United States is traced. This 
volume may be safely recommended for class use in schools and colleges 
with Departments of Education. 


MANUAL OF STORIES. By William Byron Forbush. -George W. 
Jacobs & Co. Price $1.50 net. 

This is a timely volume that tells why and how to tell stories in the 
schoolroom, the home, the Sunday School, etc. The points made under 
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the various sub-topics of the subject are frequently driven home by 
bright and interesting stories. No teacher could fail to be benefitted by 
reading and pondering this book; and many children will be made more 
happy, not to say good and obedient, by its use, by their parents, in the 
home. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION. By Patrick J. McCormick, 8. T. L., Ph. 
D., Associate Professor of Education in the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica. Introduction by Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., S. T. D., LL. D., Professor 
of Philosophy in the same institution. The Catholic Education Press. 
Price $1.90. 


This volume will furnish Catholic teachers with a thorough and reli- 
able connected history of the development of education from its earliest 
beginning in China and Japan down to the present day. The chapters on 
the “fathers of the church” and on the medieval education are particu- 
larly full and illuminating. The Reformation and the Catholic Reaction 
are forcefully treated and the reader gains an excellent view of the 
reasons for the establishment of the religious orders. The development 
of the philosophical spirit in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries is 
traced,—leading up to the modern period and its special school systems. 
This book will be received as an authority among Catholic scholars and 
it will be widely adopted as a text-book in the leading Catholic schools. 


ROBBINS’S NEW PLANE GEOMETRY. By Edward Rutledge Rob- 
bins, A. B., formerly of Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. Amer- 
ican Book Company. Price 80 cents. 


A reconstruction of the author’s Plane Geometry, following many 
suggestions of the final report of the National Committee of Fifteen on 
Geometry Syllabus. A study of this book should develop in the pupil the 
ability to pursue argument coherently, and to establish geometric truths 
in logical order, To meet the requirements of the various degrees of in- 
tellectual capacity in every class, the reason for every statement is not 
printed in full but is indicated by a reference. 

The preliminary exercises in construction employ the two instru- 
ments of geometry—the ruler and the compass. The exercises, in addi- 
tion to being simplified, have been introduced in direct connection with 
the theorems to which they apply instead of being massed at the end. 
Many of them are given in concrete settings with practical application 
to everyday affairs. The inclusion of historical notes with portraits of 
mathematicians adds greatly to the interest of the subject. Throughout 
the pages are made open and attractive. 

Like its predecessor, this new book has been written for the pupil 
and anticipates his difficulties, Every attempt has been made to stimu- 
late his mental activity. The tasks demanded are not so hard as to cause 
discouragement or so easy as to paralyze effort. The theorems and their 
demonstrations—the real subject matter of geometry—are introduced as 
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early in the text as possible. Great emphasis is placed on the discussion 
of original constructions, which are distinguished by their abundance, 
their practical bearings upon the affairs of life, their careful gradation 
and classification, and their independence. Each exercise can be. solved 
and demonstrated independently without the use of any other exercises. 
There is a quick approach to parallels which begins with the sixth theo- 
rem. The diagrams are of a superior character, and the summaries 
throughout the book will be found a valuable aid in reviews. 


EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS: A CONSTRUCTIVE 
STUDY APPLIED TO NEW YORK CITY. By Herman Schneider. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. x plus 98 pages, cloth. 
Price 90 cents postpaid. . 

Dr. Herman Schneider, Dean of the College of Engineering of the 
University of Cincinnati, is known as one of the most progressive educa- 
tional leaders of the present day. The educational world is watching 
with a great deal of interest the task which he at present shares with 
Superintendent Wirt of Gary, Indiana, of solving certain of the most 
pressing problems présented by the New York City Schools. 

The present volume is the latest of the School Efficiency Series, edi- 
ted by Professor Paul H. Hanus, which embodies the reports of the differ- 
ent investigators of the New York City School Survey. Dr. Schneider’s 
EDUCATION FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS is a reprint of his report on 
the status of vocational education in New York City schools. The book 
considers the conditions of modern industry and how best to prepare 
children for earning their living under these conditions. The difference 
between energizing and enervating occupations is made clear. What 
vocational and continuation schools are, and what they can do to train 
for energizing occupations and to counteract the tendency to drift into 
the enervating lines of work, are subjects on which Dr. Schneider has 
valuable conclusions to offer. 


PROBLEMS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. By 
Frank P. Bachman, Ph. D. Bound in cloth. x plus 274 pages. World Book 
Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. Mailing price, $1.50. 


In the first part of this timely book, Dr. Bachman discusses the In- 
termediate School, one of the most’ prominent school problems of the day, 
from the standpoints of its efficiency, its economy, and the educational 
opportunities it affords. 

What is a satisfactory rate of promotion and under what conditions 
@ maximum rate may be secured is the second great contemporary prob- 
lem of Elementary School administration dealt with. A thoroughgoing 
consideration is given to the question of Non-Promotion and its causes, 
including absence, over age, inability to use the English language and 
part time. 

Age-grade standards and the social and financial significance of over 
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age are treated in the third main division of the book. The author uses 
the statistical or objective method throughout, thus avoiding individual 
bias and establishing a firm basis for certain incontestable conclusions. 

While this report is based upon a study of New York City schools, 
the problems are universal and the methods of solution recommended 
everywhere applicable. 


THE MONTESSORI METHOD AND THE AMERICAN SCHOOL. By 
Florence Elizabeth Ward, Professor of Kindergarten Education, Iowa 
State Teachers College. The Macmillan Company. Price $1.25. 


Many books are being writtén on this subject. The author .of this 
one has studied under the originator of the system in Rome and seeks to 
promote by her book a careful study of the Montessori underlying prin- 
ciples, especially as illustrated by some specific experiments which she 
has made with them in connection with her own work as a teacher in 
the Iowa State Teachers College. 


FIFTH READER. By Walter L. Hervey, Ph. D. Member of the 
Board of Examiners, Department of Education, New York City, and Mel- 
vin Hix, B. S., Principal of Public Schooi No. 9, Astoria, New York City. 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

This book eompletes the Horace Mann series of school readers. The 
selections that comprise it have been made with diligent care, wise judg- 
ment and catholicity of taste. The field of literature has been covered, 

the selections are of a dignified character, and all are from writers of 
“accepted merit and authority. We can commend this series without res- 
ervation as one eminently suited for the grades of the elementary 
schools. It is good from primer to the fifth book. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. By J. Adams Puffer, Lecturer, Director 
of the Beacon Vocation Bureau, Boston. Cloth, 294 pages. Price, $1.25. 
Rand, McNally & Company, Chicago and New York. 

The book tells in a simple though highly interesting manner how 
every teacher may become a vocational guide, and offers a rich store of 
information and equipment. “Vocational Guidance” should find a place in 
the library of every conscientious teacher, It adds new interest to teach- 
ing, supplies an inexhaustible fund of thought concerning child psychol- 
ogy, and will help clear up the many problems that every day confront 
the teacher. The book is profusely illustrated with photographs of un- 
usual diagrams and tables. It gives many concrete instances of success- 
ful guidance of pupils by their teachers. 

« 
HOW I KEPT MY BABY WELL. By Anna G. Noyes. (7%x5%, pp. 193, 
illustrated. Price $1.25.) Warwick & York, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Mrs. Noyes is the mother of a boy who during the first four years of 
his life has not had a serious sickness and who has proved a source of 
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unusual interest to members of the medical profession. The author is 
a college-bred woman. She brought to her duties of wife and mother 
the benefit of her college training, and in the first days of her mother- 
hood determined that the chief task of a mother was to keep her baby 
so well that the little one could not get sick. With the problem of how 
to keep her baby well confronting her, she gradually evolved the doc- 
trine that “what will keep a baby well is the treatment for that baby.” 
She then set about tabulating a baby’s symptoms of being well. On the 
ground that these signs meant health, the mother concluded that their 
absence indicated, if not actual sickness, then at least a reduction of the 
ability to fight sickness. The instant a danger sign appeared in the ab- 
sence of any symptom of health, the mother went after the source of the 
trouble. A detailed record was kept of the child’s life; charts were care- 
fully compiled; conclusions were reached with the assistance of the 
mother’s friends in the medical profession, and a wonderful series of 
photographs were made, showing the subject in every stage of physical 
and mental development. This material makes up the book, How I Kept 
My Baby Well. The book does not profess to be a guide for the scientific 
rearing of children. While of value for reference purposes, it is not a 
medical guide that will help a mother dispense with the services of a 
doctor. But with its narrative, its charts, its illustrations and its ex- 
haustive indices, it will bring to the most experienced mother something 
suggestive in the matter of child-rearing, while it will save from many 
a blunder the woman who is just meeting the first problems of mother- 
hood. 


BIBLICAL LIBRARIES, A Sketch of Library History from 3400 B. C. 
to A. D. 150. By Ernest Cushing Richardson, Librarian of Princeton 
University. Princeton University Press. Price $1.25 net. 


When a writer can go back three thousand four hundred years before 
Christ for his material and still write interestingly, it is safe to say 
that he is an expert. After an introductory discussion of the question 
“What is a Library?” the author of this volume takes up the periods 
as follows: the Babylonian, the Patriarchal, the Egyptian, the Exodus, 
Palestine at the Conquest, the Judges, Saul to the Captivity, Persian, 
Greek, New Testament, Roman and Apostolic, Post-Apostolic, the Bible. 
A bibliography follows. 


INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. By Joseph Y. Bergen, recently In- 
structor in Biology, English High School, Boston, and Otis W. Caldwell, 
Associate Professor of Botany, The University of Chicago. 8 vo, cloth, 368 
pages, illustrated, $1.15. With Key and Flora, Northern and Central 
States, 8 vo, cloth, 368 plus 267 pages, illustrated, $1.40. Ginn & Company. 

A distinctly elementary presentation of those features of plant life 
which are of educational, esthetic, and economic interest to all people. 
The style of the book is simple and direct. Abundant illustrations are 
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taken from common and significant aspects of plant life—the forest, 
field, wayside, farm, orchard, garden—and the industries. The book is 
intended for half-year courses, and for the first or second year of the 
high school. The point of view is that of the uninformed beginning stu- 
dent rather than of the specialist in botany. The botanical material 
included is chosen largely for its value as part of what every well-in- 
formed man or woman should know. 


POEMS OF HUMAN PROGRESS, and other Pieces: Including One 
Hundred and Fifteen Sonnets. By James Harcourt West, Author of 
“Uplifts of Heart and Will,” etc. With four illustrations. Cloth, gold 
stamped, gilt top, 328 pages. The Tufts College Press. Price $1.50 net. 


A most interesting volume. The poems are arranged topically: 
“Poems of Human Progress” (opening with the Phi Beta Kappa poem, 
“Man’s Triumph-Era”, “Poems of Religious Progress.” “Poems of 
Living.” “Poems of Nature.” “Poems of the Immortal Hope,” etc. There 
is a great deal of quotable matter in the poems given. 


DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION IN WOOD. By William Noyes, The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


The purpose of the book as stated by the author is to give to begin- 
ners in woodworking practice in designing simple projects in wood, and 
an opportunity to acquire skill in handling tools. The book shows the 
work of the artist craftsman in treating common projects in an uncom- 
mon way. 


New-World Science Series LABORATORY MANUAL HUMAN 
PHYSIOLOGY. Experimental Studies in Hygiene, Sanitation and Physi- 
ology. By Carl Hartman, Instructor in Zoology, University of Texas; 
formerly Professor of Biology and Physiology in the Sam Houston Nor- 
mal Institute, Huntsville, Texas. Illustrated. World Book Company. 
List price $.60. Mailing price $.72. 

The Laboratory Manual is especially adapted for the use of the 
pupil as well as the teacher, It provides, in 99 exercises and 122 experi- 
ments, work to be done by the teacher in the way of demonstration, by 
the pupil and the teacher in class work, and by the pupil at home. The 
apparatus and material is inexpensive and most of it may be home made. 
Full directions for making are given. The Manual therefore especially 
satisfies the needs of rural schools as well as city schools with complete 
equipments and it satisfies also the usual college entrance requirements. 


MILLIKAN AND GALE’S FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS. Ginn and 
Company. Price $1.25. 

This book makes better what was already one of the best elementary 
textbooks in physics. The pupil is given sufficient opportunity for indi- 
vidual work, and the very latest developments are treated. The new vol- 
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ume is strengthened by the addition of a large number of new problems, 
by a simplified approach to the subject, and a simpler treatment of vari- 
ous topics, as well as the addition of fifty new illustrations and a selected 
list of review questions and problems, Using their last edition as a work- 
ing text, the authors have studied out in the class room every detail 
which makes the new volume an up-to-date, perfected tool for studying 
physics. 


THE HYGIENE OF THE SCHOOL CHILD. By Lewis M. Terman, 
Associate Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Price $1.65. 

A valuable manual of a strictly modern school subject. It were well 
if every parent as well as school teacher, would study the ideas pre- 
sented in these chapters, which, while scientifically conceived and stated 
are yet simple and easily comprehended. 


MODERN SHORT STORIES. Edited with an introduction and with 
biographies and bibliographies. By Margaret Ashmun, M. A. Formerly 
instructor in English in the University of Wisconsin. The Macmillan 
Company. Price $1.25. 


An admirable collection, supplying material for academic study of the 
short story, now so popular as a form of literature. The stories are inter- 
esting to the general reader and excellent models for the literary worker. 
Brief biographies and bibliographies are given at the close of each story. 


MEMORABILIA MATHEMATICA, or The Philomath’s Quotation- 
Book. By Robert Edouard Moritz, Ph. D., Ph. N. D., Professor of Math- 
ematics in the University of Washington, The Macmillan Company. 
Price $3.00. 


The compiler of this compendium might well have placed upon the 
title page Herbart’s great dictum that “Everything that the greatest 
minds of all times have accomplished toward the comprehension of forms 
by means of concepts is gathered into one great science, mathematics.” 
Ten years were devoted to the preparation of the book. More than one 
thousand passages in regard to mathematics, from the world’s poets, his- 
torians, scientists, philosophers, educators and mathematicians, have been 
brought together into one volume, which constitutes a veritable mine 
of great ideas. 


NEW AMERICAN MUSIC READER. Part Two. By Frederick 
Zuchtmann, Macmillan Company. Price, 35 cents. 

This revision of the substantial and well-known series of music 
readers sustains the high character of the standard set by the author. 
The additions and emendations are all in the direction of making the 
music entirely suited to the grade it is designed to be used in. The voice 
is regarded as of the first importance; pupils are taught the rudiments of 
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music in order that they may learn how to sing and sing properly, will- 
ingly, intelligently. 


ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY. By S. E. Forman, Author of 
“Advanced Civics,” “A History of the United States,” etc, Intended for 
High Schools, Normal Schools and Academies. About six hundted pages 
with sixty-one maps and many original documents and illustrations. The 
Century Company. Price $1.50. 


Distinctive features of Forman’s Advanced American History are the 
large share of attention given to economic and social subjects; ample 
treatment of the Industrial and Political History of Recent Times; full 
and faithful account of the Westward Movement; excellent maps, includ- 
ing one series showing the movement of the Frontier Line, and another 
showing the development of the Transportation Routes; the Teachers’ 


Aids, References and Suggestions for Independent Work and an Analyti- 
cal Index. 


STAMPER’S TEXTBOOK ON THE TEACHING OF ARITHMETIC. 
By Alva Walker Stamper, Ph. D., Head of the Department of Mathemat- 
ics, State Normal School, Chico, Cal. Cloth, 12 mo., 296 pages. Price, $1.00. 
American Book Company. 


The aim of this book is to give to teachers and prospective teachers 
a greater breadth of view in connection with the larger problems con- 
cerned with the teaching of arithmetic, some practical suggestions as to 
methods, and a brief but comprehensive review of subject matter. The 
work is carefully planned, the methods are up-to-date and practicable, 
and the subjects related to actual life. The questions at the end of: each 
chapter will stimulate thought and enlarge the teacher’s view. 


HEALTH WORK IN THE SCHOOLS. By Ernest B. Hoag, M. D., and 


Lewis M. Yerman, Boston. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Price, $1.60 net. 

Dr, Hoag is director of School Hygiene for the State Board of Health 
for Minnesota, while Mr, Yerman is Associate Professor of Education, 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. They have produced a most useful book 
which deserves high rank in E. P. Cubberley’s “Riverside Textbooks in 
Education.” It deals with the “problems involved in health supervision, 
health examination, and hygiene teaching.” Planned primarily for grade 
teachers its scope is so wide and it is so full of useful information and 
wise suggestion that it may well serve “as a handbook for the guidance 
of’ superintendent, school nurses and boards of education.” We wish 
their advice about employing school nurses in larger numbers in the 
city schools might obtain all through the country. Conserving the 
health of the children ‘is a matter of vital importance and we are glad 
to note the rapidly growing interest in the subject in many parts of this 
country and in Europe. The careful study of this book will prove a 
great blessing to all who come under its influence, 
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HUMPHREY’S DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. Edited by Mil- 
ton W. Humphreys, Professor of Greek, University of Virginia. Cloth. 
12mo, 306 pages. Price, $1.25. American Book Company. 

The editor has included in this volume everything which the annual 
teaching of Demosthenes’s On the Crown for more than a third of a cen- 
tury has shown to be needful or useful for students. The notes, which 
are quite extensive, consist chiefly of elucidations of historical and po- 
litical references which are so frequent in this great oration, brief com- 
ments on the characters and motives of Demosthenes, Aeschines, and 
others, many syntactical comparisons with other great writings of Greek 
literature, and occasional translations of difficult passages or words. All 


critical discussions are relegated to the appendix, which also contains a’ 


brief historical summary of the events of the time of Demosthenes, with 
special emphasis on Philip’s relations with Greece, 


PLAYS OF THE PIONEERS. By Constance D’Arcy Mackay. Harper 
& Brothers, Publishers. Price $1.00 net. 


This book has been written to meet the wide demand for pageant- 
plays to be given at local festivals that do not require as strenuous re- 
hearsing as a long play. “The Fountain of Youth” is a poetic represen- 
tation of Ponce de Leon in Florida; “May-day” of Puritan youth in New 
England; “The Vanishing Race” is an Indian scene; “The Passing of 
Hiawatha” is full of Longfellow’s spirit; “Dame Greel o’ Portland Town” 
portrays a stirring incident in the Early Revolution. The author has had 
a wide practical experience. 


A FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS. By Robert Andrews Millikan, Ph. 
D., Se. D., Professor of Physics in the University of Chicago, and Henry 
Gordon Gale, Ph. D., Associate Professor of Physics in the University of 
Chicago. Revised Edition, Ginn & Co. Price $1.25. 

Interesting features of this book are more than fifty new illustra- 
tions, including half tones illustrative of some of the most notable 
achievements of modern physics; a large number of new problems; the 
approach to the subject simplified and made more interesting; a simpli- 
fied treatment of force and motion, of the principles underlying the dy- 
namo and motor, and of certain other subjects. An improved treatment 
of “electrical units.” The combination of the wave method and the ray 
method in light in such a way as to retain the clearness, simplicity, and 
ease of comprehension of the former, while introducing the convenience 
of geometrical construction of the latter. The insertion of a carefully 
selected list of review questions and problems. 


EVERYDAY PEDAGOGY. By Lillian I. Lincoln, Supervisor of 
Training, State Normal School, Farmington, Maine. 12mo., cloth, 310 
pages, with index, $1.00. Ginn & Company. 

Everyday Pedagogy deals with school organization and management, 
the general principles of teaching, and the specific presentation of com- 
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mon-school subjects. It includes chapters on the starting, continuing, 
and closing of a term, on the manner of conducting a recitation, on dis- 
cipline, and on other general topics. Each of the regular school sub- 
jects is handled in a separate chapter, and many suggestions are made 
regarding the preparation and sources of school aids. All suggestions 
are reasonable, clear, and practical; little that is theoretical has been 
included. The book is the outgrowth of years of training supervision 
and of institute work—an experience that has convinced the author that 
nearly all teachers need and ask about the same help. 


THE HUMANITIES IN THE EDUCATION OF THE FUTURE, and 
other addresses and papers. By Wm. Baxter Owen, Ph. D., Litt. D., Pro- 
fessor of the Latin Language and Literature in Lafayette College. Sher- 
man, French & Co. Price, $1.25 net. 


A group of some twenty papers on subjects connected with educa- 
tion. Naturally it is of special interest to educators, but the aim being 
to discuss general principles and questions of school and college policy 
rather than details of method, it is of interest as well to the general 
reader who is alive to the importance of his subject. 

The treatment of each topic is individual, yet the unity of the vol- 
ume is unmarred. For the most part the serious side of school and col- 
lege life is considered. The glimpses of college life given in “Town and 
Gown,” “College Fraternities,” Freaks of College Sentiment,” give inter- 
esting educational sidelights. The chapel talks are excellent. 


THE GUARDIANS OF THE COLUMBIA. By John H. Williams. With 
more than two hundred illustrations including eight in colors. John H. 
Williams, Publisher. Price $1.50 net. 


A most beautiful book that should be in every American house since 
it pictures and describes some of the most magnificent mountains and 
other scenery to be found anywhere upon earth. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PARENTHOOD. By H. Addington Bruce. Au- 


thor of “The Riddle of Personality,” “Scientific Mental Healing,” etc. 
Price $1.25 net. 


This book presents to parents, in a clear, practical and non-techni- 
cal way, the gist of the vast discoveries in the realm of child nature 
which modern psychologists, doctors, and educators have made. It is the 
belief of the author that these discoveries bring to light many defects 
in the more or less traditional and happy-go-lucky methods by which we 
train our children. And it is also his belief that by taking advantage of 
these discoveries parents can give their children far better training 
than they do now, and help to develop men and women superior men- 
tally and morally to the generality of those who are the products of 
present-day systems. “Parental responsibility,” says the author, “is 
much greater than most people suppose; but so is parental opportunity.” 
Here is a book which offers parental opportunity, and points out the 


way clearly, convincingly, and in a way that is as interesting as it is 
original, 
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AFRICA, A SUPPLEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. By James F. and Ar- 
thur H. Chamberlain. The Macmillan Co. Price 55 cents. 


This is the latest contribution of these gifted California authors to 
the series, “The Continents and their People.” The preceding volumes 
have been on Europe, North America, Asia, and South America, and one 
on Australia is in preparation, Into 210 pages, they have packed a vast 
amount of fresh, readable, exact information about regions which for 
many centuries made up the continent of mystery and darkness, Few 
realize the immensity of Africa,—5000 miles long by 4500 in its greatest 
breadth. From barbarism and cruelty and slavery, it is now coming 
rapidly into the light. A great future lies just before her. Already the 
world is indebted to Africa for much cotton, dates, rubber, ivory, palm 
oil and nuts, ostrich feathers and diamonds; and for not a little wheat, 
corn, wool, mutton and gold. New cities are building and great rail- 
roads are unlocking her treasures. Soon her great lakes and lofty 
mountains will be as well known as her Pyramids. All this is attractive- 
ly set forth in these pages. The book is well illustrated and has up-to- 
date maps. 


Periodicals 


There is a fine. article in the Atlantic Monthly for September by Ex-Presi- 
dent William J. Tucker on ‘‘The Progress of the Social Conscience.” President 
Tucker finds us Americans to have advanced greatly in regard for our fellow 
men during the past neration. and intimates that in this advance lies the 
hope of an era of civilization and peace to come. 


In the September number of The North American Review there is an in- 
teresting editorial discussion by the Editor, Colonel Harvey, of the Mexican 
situation. Under the title, ‘“‘The Tragedy of Mexico,’’ Colonel Harvey tells the 
story of our Government’s relations with the distressed Republic from the be- 
ginning of her present troubles, treating the subject with his usual force and 
pungency, and making some memorable comments and suggestions. The balance 
of the number constitutes, for the most part, a symposium upon the tremen- 
dous national questions of war and peace which confront the world today. 


“The St. Nicholas Watch Tower” is the name of a new and permanent de- 
partment of the St. Nicholas magazine, conducted by Dr. S. E. Forman, which 
begins in the September number. Each month the Watcher in the Tower will 
report to his readers the really important news of the preceding thirty days. 
Skimming the cream of the news for the ever-growing St. Nicholas family, he 
will show them history in the making. 


In a recent number of The Journal of the American Medical Association we 
read that “Poor vision often accounts for the nervous condition, so often found 
in. children, headaches and so-called growing pains. Errors in vision very fre- 
quently cause cross-eyes and if a child begins to show symptoms of cross-eyes, 
no matter how young, the eyes should be properly tested, and if necessary 
treated, as such conditions usually increase, and after they have reached the 
stage where one eye only is used, the other eye loses its vision to a greater or 
less degree.’’ 

Ida M. Tarbell in a spicy article in The Woman’s Home Companion for Oc- 
tober, shows the greatness of woman’s work and the sufficiency of her train- 
ing in ‘“‘the greatest school on earth,’’ namely, the school of life. 


‘“‘Bashfulness; Its Nature, Causes, and Cure,” by H. Addington Bruce in The 
Century for September, points out how this distressing nervous disorder often 
destroys happiness and even wrecks life. Caused usually by subconscious mem- 
ories of unhappy incidents in early life, it can, he says, be removed wholly by 
psycho-therapeutics. 





